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MEMBEBSHIP  27,000 


OBJECTS 

Article  II  of  Constitution,  **This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true  rank 
among  the  professiom;  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interests  of  pubtic  and  State  school 
teachers  bp  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  urated  action." 


N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Superintendence 
Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting 
Atlantic  City 

February  22,  23,  24,  25,  26  and  27,  1930 
Theme:  Education  is  the  Spirit  of  Life 

Nen>  Jersey  Headquarters:  Ambassador  Hotel,  Lohh'p  Balcony 


The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  deserves 
the  support  of  all  teachers  of  the  State.  For  the  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar  it  provides  for  a  program  of  educational 
progress  that  has  helped  to  put  New  Jersey  among  the  first 
States  in  educational  affairs. 
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WANTED: 

Teachers  for  Summer  Work 

For  those  desiring  to  use  the  summer 
months  in  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
way,  our  Company  offers  a  splendid 
opportunity.  A  vacation  or  two  spent 
with  our  firm  not  only  offers  you  an  in¬ 
come  of  from  $150  to  $500  per 
month,  but  a  practical  education  which 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

Teachers  with  normal  school  or  college 
training  are  specially  desired.  This 
position  gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  your  home  district  or  to  travel 
as  you  may  desire;  to  be  associated 
with  congenial  people;  and  the  com¬ 
pensation  is  considerably  more  than  is 
usually  offered  for  summer  work,  A 
thorough  training  is  given  those  selected, 
with  a  guaranteed  income  to  start. 

Aiireu 

C.L.CLUGSTON  ’ 

328  Boyd  Street  Camden,  N.  J, 

The  New  Edition  of 

Essential  Language  Habits 

Charters  •  Cowan  •  Betz 

Introduces  these  attractive  features: 

1.  New  illuslratioiit  throughout,  many  of  them 
in  color 

2.  Many  new  literary  selections 

3.  New  testing  material  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  year's  work  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  third)  prepared  by  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  tests  and  measurements 

Retains  all  those  features  which  have 
distinguished  the  series 

Send  /or  Jetcriplhe  circular 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 

41  Union  Square,  West  New  York  City 

The  Educators  Beneficial  Association 

Rooms  422  to  430,  Woolworth  Building 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  PROTECTION  FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY 
20rH  Year 

All  Diseases  Covered.  Benefits  Paid  the  Year  'Round 

Certificates  Non-Cancellable 

For  nineteen  years,  this  Association  has  rendered  conspicuous  service  to 
teachers  everywhere.  It  is  widely  known  for  its  promptness  and  liberality 
in  the  payment  of  its  claims. 

There  is  no  harm  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  E.  B.  A.  A  line  from 
you  will  bring  complete  information  about  this  splendid  protection,  and  will 
not  put  you  under  the  slightest  obligation. 

Benefits  paid  during  1929,  $180,219,37,  almost  74%  of  the  actual  dues 
received  from  the  members.  The  E.  B.  A.  is  a  beneficial  association  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  Benefits  paid  since  organization,  $900,000.00.  Assets, 
for  the  protection  of  the  membership,  more  than  $200,000.00. 
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Last  Year*s  Success  is  this  Year*s  Promise 


lOells  and  J4at1 


Each  year  sees  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who  use 
the  IVells  and  Hart  Mathematics  Series.  Consequently  each 
year  a  greater  number  of  students  reach  and  surpass  a  standard 
achievement  in  algebra.  Therefore,  based  on  the  experience  of 
previous  adoptions  in  other  states,  the  State  of  Oklahoma  may  look 
forward  to  an  improved  classroom  standard  through  its  recent  adop¬ 
tion  of  Wells  and  Hart’s  Modem  High  School  Algebra,  Revised, 
and  Wells  and  Hart’s  Modem  First  Year  Algebra,  Revised. 

By  the  tremendous  popularity  of  Hart’s  Ceometty  Tests  and  Diag¬ 
nostic  Tests  and  Remedial  Drills  in  First  Course  Algebra,  we 
have  good  evideiKe  that  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils  are  being 
thoroughly  taught,  tested,  and  re-taught  in  first  year  algebra  and 
plane  geometry. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 


For  Unusual  Interest 
For  Color  and  Charm 
For  Literary  Distinction 
For  Pedagogic  Excellence 

NEWSON  READERS 

AND 

LITTLE  FOLK’S 
LIBRARY 


NEWSON  a  COMPANY 

73  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


GREGG 


COMMERCIAL,  EDIICATION  SERVICE 

Every  Qregg  book  Is  surrounded  by  a  help¬ 
ful  service  at  your  Immediate  disposal  any 
time,  anywhere. 

This  service  takes  the  form  of  teacher’s 
handbooks  Ailed  with  practical  teaching  plana; 

ScientiAc  tests  to  keep  you  accurately  in¬ 
formed  of  each  student's  progress; 

Measuring  scales,  graph  charts,  and  other 
record  forms; 

Supplementary  laboratory  material  direct 
from  the  businese  office; 

Two  professional  monthly  magaxines — The 
Gremt  Writer  for  the  student  and  The 
Aasericaa  Sharthaad  Teacher  for  the  teacher, 
keeping  your  school  in  constant  touch  with 
the  latest  thought  in  commercial  education. 

OVER  SOO  TITL.ES 

The  Gregg  list  of  publications  Includes 
over  300  titles,  all  dealing  with  some  phase 
of  commercial  education. 

Gregg  texts  have  reached  their  present 
commanding  position  through  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  investigation  made  with  a  view 
to  Anding  the  latest  and  best  in  commercial 
education. 

LEADING  TITLES 

Gregg  Shorthand  General  Business 


Gregg  Shorthand 
Rational  Typewriting  Science 

Secretarial  Studies  Applied  Business 

Rational  Bookkeeping  English  and  Cor¬ 
and  Accounting  respondence 

Before  selecting  a  commercial  text,  write 
us  for  a  complete  catalog  of  publications,  or 
sample  copies  of  books  In  which  you  are 
interested. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
New  York  Chicago  Saa  Praaclsco 

Bostoa  Toronto  London 
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GOOD  NEWS 

for  the  Primary  Grades 

Four  More 

Social  Science  Readers 

Billy  i  Letter 
Mary  and  the  Policeman 
Mr,  Browne  Grocery  Store 
fip  and  the  Firemen 

These  four  latest  stories  carry  out  the  plan  of  the 
first  books.  AN  AIRPLANE  RIDE,  AN  EN¬ 
GINES  STORY.  A  STORY  ABOUT  BOATS. 
GRANDFATHERS  FARM,  which  had  such 
an  enthusiastic  reception  from  teachers  and  children 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Through  a  series  of 
brief  and  simple  readings,  EACH  READING 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  FULL-PAGE  PIC- 
TURE  IN  COLOR,  each  story  provides  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  subject  svhich  is  not  only  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  children  NOW,  but  which  later  develops 
into  one  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Social 
Science  Studies  of  the  higher  grades. 

Prepared  under  the  genered  direction  of 

PROFESSOR  PATTY  SMITH  HILL 
Columbia  Unhertity 
Storiee  hy  HELEN  S.  READ 
Picture*  by  ELEANOR  LEE 
Edited  by  MARY  M.  REED 

Each  story,  60  cents 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

597  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Distinctive  and  Progressive  Texts 

The  Shepherd-Parkman 
Language  and  Grammar  Series 


Guide  Book  for  Language . Grades  3-4 

Language  Ways  . Grades  5-6 

Unit  Studies  m  Grammar . Grades  7-8 

Guidance  in  Composition . Grades  7-8 


A  Three  and  Six  Book  Series 

The  authors  have  put  into  practice  for 
the  first  time,  what  language  teachers 
and  authorities  have  approved  enthusi¬ 
astically  in  recent  years. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Readers 

Distinctive  in  vocabulary  adjustments, 
repetition,  and  content, — the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
teachable.  Judge  them  by  results. 

Further  information  gladly  sent 

THE  BOBBS- MERRILL  COBH* ANY 

185  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C 
Indunapous,  Ind. 


- . ~  AT  LAST — A  Real  Book  on  Block  Printing 

Presenting  clearly  and  practically  the 
method,  purpose  and  value  of 

LINOLEUM  BLOCK  PRINTING 

W-  I  fill  IHfi  4^  By  Ernest  W.  Watson,  of  Pratt  Institute 

H'  ‘S  A  Leading  Authority  on  the  Subject 

li  ^  which  U  adaptable  for  use  in  every  grade  from  primary  to  high 

school . , ,  equally  valuable  for  the  novice  and  the  expert. 

■  '  J  The  theory,  method,  application  and  scope  of  linoleum  block  printing, 

^  —  ■  .  ■  —  J  the  purpose  and  value  of  dtis  fascinating  craft  in  the  field  of  art  educa¬ 

tion,  are  clearly  and  thoroughly  presented. 

Here  it  a  complete  story  of  linoleum  block  printing ...  a  complete  guide  to  the  process  of  the  art.  In  the 
hands  of  the  novice,  this  book  will  teach  him  step  by  step  the  method  and  materials  necessary  to  become 
an  adept  in  this  medium  of  artistic  expression.  In  the  hands  of  the  expert,  this  authoritative  treatise  will 
ofer  new  possibilities  in  professional  print  making.  No  detail  is  slighted,  no  question  is  left  unanswered.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  authoritative  and  instructive  book  a  triumph  of  bookmaking  craftsmanship. 

SIZE  8%xll%.  PRICE  $3.00 

THE  BRADLEY 

LINOLEUM  BLOCK  FEINTING  PBESS 

The  first  practical  press  for  die  making  of  linoleum  block  prints  in  school  or  studio. 

Designed  by  Ernest  W.  Watson 

Write  for  detcriptne  circular  of  thi*  preu  and  linoleum  printing  accessories 


120  East  16th  St. 
Ne7  York 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


114  S.  15th  St. 
PnnjmELPHU 
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Fascinating  Romances 
of  Insects,  Birds  and  Animals 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE  SERIES 


By  WILLIAM  ATHERTON  DUPUY 

OUR  INSECT  FRIENDS  AND  FOES 
OUR  BIRD  FRIENDS  AND  FOES 

OUR  ANIMAL  FRIENDS  AND  FOES 

Ready  early  in  1930 

OUR  PLANT  FRIENDS  AND  FOES 

These  books  are  not  dry.  scientific  treatises  whose  (acts  are  of 
interest  only  to  entomologists  and  ornithologists.  They  are  intensely 
interesting  studies,  written  in  the  vocabulary  of  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  5  to  8.  yet  with  a  proper  scientific  background. 

Elach  book  contains  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  chapters  and  each 
chapter  is  a  complete  story  of  some  insect,  bird,  animal,  or  plant. 

This  series  is  given  frequent  mention  in  the  New  Jersey  Monograph 
on  Nattue  Study.  They  are  probably  the  finest  nature  study  readers 
available. 

Price  $0.80  each  {Lets  achool  diacount) 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

P.  B.  HALL  JAMES  C.  STRADUNG.  J.., 

Bound  Brook  110  South  Amhent  Ave.,  Vcnlaor 


THE  IDEAL 
COMBINATION 
of 

ARITHMETIC 

TEXTBOOKS 

and 

WORK  BOOKS 


MACMILLAN 

60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


MODERN  LIFE  ARITHMETICS 

Fowlkes  &  Goff 

In  a  six-book  or  three-book  series  these  up-to-date  textbooks 
give  carefully  graded,  thorough  basal  work  for  grades  three 
through  eight.  They  have  appealing  style,  attractive  and 
helpful  illustrations,  useful  testing  equipment  They  de¬ 
velop  skill  and  comprehension  efficienUy  and  completely. 
In  a  word,  they  embody  “all  the  best  from  the  past:  >11 
that  the  present  approves.** 

Six-book  aeriea,  $.72  each 
Three-hook  aeriea,  $.80,  $.76,  $.76 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC  WORK  BOOKS 

Fowlkes-Goff-Taylor-Wright 

A  primer  for  the  second  grade  and  a  work  book  for  each  of 
the  other  grades  from  three  to  eight  offer  practical  diagnostic 
and  remedial  drill  in  all  aspects  of  the  subject  These 
work  books  are  a  practical  and  appropriate  accompaniinent 
for  the  MODERN  UFE  ARITHMETICS. 

$.28  each 
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Greetings  to  Department  of  Superintendence 

Visitors  to  Atlantic  Ci/jj  Convention  extended  cordial  rvelcome 
b}}  Neiv  Jersey  Schoolmen 


B\f  George  C.  Baker 

President,  New  Jersey  Stale  Teachers'  Association 
EW  Jersey  welcomes  to  her  shores  the 
■  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 

I  mEi  National  Education  Association.  The 
hostess  State  extends  the  hand  of  greet¬ 
ing  and  fellowship  to  the  superinten¬ 
dents  and  other  administrative  officials  of  the 
countless  school  systems  of  the  Union.  We  of 
New  Jersey  account  ourselves  privileged  indeed 
to  be  “at  home’*  to  the  educators  of  the  United 
States. 

We  welcome  you  because  you  are  engaged  in 
the  work  that  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  our  hearts, 
because  your  very  presence  will  lend  inspiration  to 
our  work,  a  work  which  we  regard  as  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  nation’s  civic,  social,  economic,  and 
political  attainments.  We  welcome  you  because 
you  are  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  finest  qualities  of  man’s  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature. 

We  welcome  you  because  we  want  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  your  deliberations,  the  benefit  of  your 
counsels,  and  the  inspiration  of  your  presence. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 
will  have  Headquarters  during  your  National  G)n- 
vention  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 
May  we  be  of  service  to  you?  Whatever  need 
you  may  have  shall  become  our  privilege.  Permit 
us  to  prove  that  our  words  of  welcome  reflect  the 
warmth  of  New  Jersey’s  love  for  you.  We  are 
yours  to  command,  and  happy  shall  we  be  in  your 
service. 

May  the  1930  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  be  for  each  and  every  one  a 
pleasure  in  anticipation,  a  satisfaction  in  progress, 
and,  passing,  may  it  leave  rich  memories  upon 
which  to  reflect. 


Bp  Alexander  J.  Glennie 

State  Director,  N.  E.  A. 

From  February  22  to  27,  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  and  allied  Departments  of  the 
National  Education  Association  will  be  in  session 
in  Atlantic  City.  This  annual  Convention  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  largely  attended  and 
roost  important  educational  gathering  held  any¬ 
where.  To  it  are  attracted  the  leaders  in  educa¬ 
tional  thought  and  educational  administration  from 
the  entire  country  and  from  odier  countries  as  well. 

New  Jersey  is  appreciative  of  the  honor  that  is 
hers  in  having  this  important  body  in  session  within 


her  borders.  We  of  New  Jersey  have  been  looldng 
forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  this  meeting  ever 
since  it  was  officially  annoimced  that  Atlantic  City 
would  be  the  place  of  the  1930  Convention. 
Whatever  is  new  in  educational  thought  is  likely 
to  be  presented  here,  and  whatever  of  professional 
procedure  is  able  to  show  its  pertinence  to  the  edu¬ 
cative  process  is  likely  to  stand  out  in  more  prom¬ 
inent  relief  by  reason  of  the  sanctions  it  receives  in 
this  national  clearing  house  of  educational  thinking. 

The  greatest  good  of  such  a  convention  comes 
to  those  who  can  attend  it  and  participate  in  its 
activities;  the  next  greatest  good  comes  to  those 
whose  geographic  nearness  brings  them  within  the 
radius  of  the  fuller  reports  of  the  public  press  and 
who  are  in  the  area  in  which  the  convention  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  discussed  as  live  local  news.  So  it 
is  that  topics  of  educational  interest  dealt  with  in 
the  1930  Convention  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  are  likely  to  have  unusual  influence  on 
the  deliberations  of  group  meetings  of  New  Jersey 
teachers  and  administrators  for  some  time  to  come. 

For  the  past  six  months  this  meeting  has  been 
actively  in  the  minds  of  the  educators  of  the  State, 
and  everywhere  one  hears  expression  of  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  attend  the  Convention  for 
all  or  part  of  its  sessions. 

One  feature  of  the  program,  the  pageant  present¬ 
ing  the  theme  “The  Worthy  Use  of  Leisure 
Time,”  will  be  a  New  Jersey  contribution.  Upon 
Atlantic  City  and  its  nearby  environs  falls  the 
greater  part  of  presenting  this  pageant,  but  the  en¬ 
tire  State  is  interested  in  it  and  is  giving  loyal  sup¬ 
port. 

On  January  I,  1930,  the  headquarters  records 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  showed  that  the  New  Jersey  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association  had  jumped  from  7,678 
of  the  previous  year  to  9,080.  The  work  of  re¬ 
cruiting  is  still  going  on,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  State  membership  will  pass  10,000  by  conven¬ 
tion  time. 

In  New  Jersey  we  have  attained  practically  1 00 
per  cent,  membership  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association.  The  activities  of  that  body 
are  so  well  known  ffiat  there  is  comparatively  little 
difficulty  in  enrolling  very  nearly  all  of  the  more 
than  27,000  teachers  of  the  State.  The  greater 
remoteness — or  perhaps  one  should  say  a  less 
clearly  visualized  understanding  of  what  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  is  doing  and  is  capable  of  doing 
for  its  members  and  for  the  progress  of  education 
generally — of  the  National  body  makes  it  rather 
Continued  on  pafe  44 
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New  Jersey  Welcomes  Visitors 

The  Carden  State  offers  many  points  of  interest  to  members 
of  Department  of  Superintendence 


Hew  Jersey  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to 
delegates  and  visitors  to  the  Sixtieth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Department  cf 
_ Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  and  invites  them  to 
visit  some  of  its  many  px>ints  of  interest.  Known 
as  the  Garden  State,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  important  manufacturing  centers  in 
the  country.  Despite  its  size — it  is  one  of  the 
smallest  states  in  the  union — it  possesses  every  va¬ 
riety  of  scenery,  rugged  mountains  in  which  are 
set  hundreds  of  crystal  lakes,  rolling  country  ver¬ 
dant  with  crofM,  flat  deserts,  ominous  and  unin¬ 
habitable,  and  long  stretches  of  seacoast  on  whose 
golden  beaches  all  America  comes  to  play. 

The  Delaware  river,  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State,  is  one  of  the  scenic  spots  of  America. 
Starting  in  New  York  and  fed  by  tributaries  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  it  rushes  and 
tumbles  through  a  palisades  lined  bed  as  far  as 
Trenton  where  it  widens  out  into  majestic  size. 
Down  its  turbulent  course,  over  falls  and  through 
rapids,  were  floated  the  Durham  boats  in  which 
Washington  and  his  troops  crossed  amid  ice  on 
that  Christmas  Eve  to  turn  at  Trenton  the  course 
of  the  Revolution.  Upon  its  broad  bosom 
chugged  the  first  commercially  successful  steam¬ 
boat,  carrying  to  immortality  the  name  of  John 
Fitch. 

Trenton,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  was  once 
the  seat  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  of  the 
Federal  government.  Now  a  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  town,  it  still  retains  many  of  its  historical 
buildings,  including  the  Old  Barracks,  constructed 
to  house  troops  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
The  Barracks  have  been  restored  to  their  original 
state  and  are  now  used  as  a  museum  of  Ameri¬ 
cana.  Across  the  street  from  them  is  located  the 
old  stone  structure  in  which  was  held  the  first 
free,  public  school  in  the  State.  The  new  State 
Museum,  close  by.  has  some  of  the  finest  Indian 
exhibits  in  the  country.  Among  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  there  is  the  Lenox  pottery,  whose 
beleek  chinaware  is  known  the  world  over. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Trenton  is  Washington’s 
Crossing.  Lovely  parks  are  maintained  by  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on  each 
side  of  the  Delaware.  On  the  New  Jersey  side 
stands  the  restored  McConkey  ferry  house,  where 
Washington  made  his  headquarters. 

New  Jersejr  js  justly  proud  of  its  many  great 


schools  and  colleges.  Within  a  twelve  mile  radius 
of  Trenton  are  Princeton  University,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton  Preparatory 
School  and  Hun  Preparatory  School  at  Princeton, 
Lawrenceville  School  for  boys  at  Lawrenceville. 
Bordentown  Military  Academy  and  Peddie  School 
at  Hightstown. 

Near  Princeton  University  is  the  Revolutionary 
battlefield  where  General  Hugh  Mercer  fell  mortal¬ 
ly  wounded.  Bordentown  was  the  home  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Hopkinson,  whose  “The  Battle  of  the  Kegs.” 
was  one  of  the  great  satiric  writings  to  come  out 
of  the  Revolution.  There  lived  too,  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whose 
great  estate  is  still  preserved. 

Not  much  further  away  is  Freehold,  home  of 
the  boy’s  military  school  of  that  name,  and  scene 
of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  where  Molly  Pitcher 
received  the  recognition  of  Washington.  On  the 
field  stands  Old  Tennant  Church,  used  as  a  first 
aid  station  for  the  wounded  Continentals,  and  in 
whose  cemetery  lies  the  body  of  Philip  Freneau. 

Near  Freehold  is  Allaire,  the  Deserted  Village, 
where  were  cast  many  of  the  caimons  used  by  the 
Revolutionary  Army. 

Some  twenty  miles  south  of  Trenton  is  Mount 
Holly,  one  of  the  earliest  Quaker  settlements, 
which  still  maintaiiu  its  1 8th  Century  charm. 
From  it  started  out  John  Woolman  on  his 
missionary  tours,  which  resulted  in  one  of  die 
finest  journals  ever  written  in  English. 

North  of  Trenton,  at  New  Brunswick,  begins 
the  great  industrial  section  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  Rutgers  University,  once 
Queens  College,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country 
and  now  the  State  University.  There  too,  is  the 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Near  Morristown  is  Jockey  Hollow,  the  Valley 
Forge  of  1 779.  The  house  used  that  dreary 
winter  by  Washington  as  his  Headquarters  is  still 
standing,  a  lovely  reminder  of  that  grim  encamp¬ 
ment.  In  Madison,  nearby,  are  located  two  more 
of  the  State’s  many  educational  institutions.  Broth¬ 
ers  College  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

But  a  proper  appreciation  of  New  Jersey  cannot 
be  obtained  without  a  brief  survey  of  its  history, 
its  physical  features  and  its  institutions. 

On  its  east  lie  the  Hudson  River  (part  of  the 
New  Jersey-New  York  boundary)  and  the  Atlan- 
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over  a  245'ni3e  course  from  Nevesink  Creek  in 
the  north  to  the  capes  in  the  south.  It  drains  a 
fourth  of  the  State.  To  the  northeast  is  the 
Hudson  River,  a  22-niile  long  boundary,  and 
within  the  State  are  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack 
Riven,  emptying  into  Newark  Bay,  as  well  as  the 
Raritan  River,  flowing  through  the  center  of  the 
State.  No  mention  of  New  Jersey’s  water  sur¬ 
faces  would  be  complete  without  reference  to 
Lake  Hopatcong,  one  of  the  many  lakes  to  be 
found  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  outstanding  lake 
resort  of  New  Jersey. 

The  extremely  favorable  coast  line  of  New 
Jersey  has  built  the  fortune  of  more  than  one  city. 
Beginning  at  the  Atlantic  Highlands  and  tracing 
the  coast  down  to  Cape  May.  we  find  Long 
Branch,  Belmar,  Asbury  Park.  Atlantic  Oty. 


tic  Ocean;  to  the  south  and  west  are  Delaware 
Bay  aitd  River,  forming  a  natural  boundary  be¬ 
tween  New  Jersey  and  the  states  of  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.  James.  Duke  of  York,  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century,  granted  what  is  now  New 
Jersey  to  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret.  James  carved  this  estate  out  of  a  huge 
area  granted  to  him  by  his  brother.  Charles  II, 
King  of  England,  in  1664.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  an  extreme  length  of  166  miles  and  an 
extreme  width  of  57  miles.  It  covers  8,224  square 
miles,  of  which  slightly  more  than  700  are  water 
surface. 

The  physical  features  of  this  State  spread  them¬ 
selves  out  in  four  distinct  belts,  all  running  in  a 
general  northeast-southwest  direction.  The  first  is 
the  Appalachian  belt,  which  crosses  New  Jersey 
up  in  the  northwest  comer  and  includes  the  Kit- 
tatinny  Mountains  and  valley.  The  Kittatinny 
ridge  forms  one  of  the  country’s  most  beautiful 
nature  spots,  especially  where  it  is  cut  through 
by  the  Delaware  River  at  the  Water  Gap.  The 
highest  altitude  reached  by  the  ridge  is  at  High 
Point,  a  State  park,  where  it  achieves  1805  feet. 
A  bit  southwest  of  High  Point,  lying  in  a 
sion  in  the  crest,  is  beautiful  Lake  Marcia. 

Running  parallel  to  the  Kittatinny  ridgt 
Kittatinny  vfilley.  some  forty  miles  long  and  12 
miles  wide.  Parallel  to  die  valley  run  the  High¬ 
lands.  the  second  topographical  belt.  The  High¬ 
lands  have  an  average  elevation  of  1000  feet  and 
are,  in  effect,  an  upland  plateau,  cut  into  ridges 
by  small  streams.  The  third  strip,  known  as  the 
Triassic  Lowland  and  occup3ring  fully  one-fifth  of 
the  area  of  the  State,  parallels  tbe  Highlands.  Its 
most  noteworthy  altitude  is  the  Palisade  ridge,  or 
the  Palisades,  lining  the  western  bank  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  Palisades 
is  insured  of  preservation  by  its  designation  by 
the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  as  an 
Interstate  Park. 

The  fourth,  and  largest,  section  of  New  Jersey, 
is  the  Coastal  Plain,  occupying  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  State’s  small  area.  It  is  bounded, 
roughly,  by  a  line  drawn  from  Trenton  through 
to  New  Brunswick,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Delaware  River  and  Bay.  Tlie  most  fertile  soil 
of  New  Jersey  is  found  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Coastal  Plain  belt;  toward  the  south 
it  becomes  sandy  and  loamy.  The  Delaware 
River,  as  has  been 
indicated,  forms  the 
western  boundary  of 
the  State,  flowing 
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on  which  Wathinglon 
crowed  after  the  Battle 
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Wildwood  and  Cape  May  itself,  besides  scores  of 
smaller  towns.  All  these  are  summer  resorts  of 
national  fame;  and  Atlantic  City,  because  of  its 
relatively  mild  winter  climate,  attracts  thousands 
to  its  hotels  and  boardwalks  during  the  Winter 
months. 

Though  a  small  State,  New  Jersey  has  grown 
rapidly,  both  in  agricultural  and  industrial  activity. 
The  earliest  settlers  here  were  the  Lenni  Lenape 
or  Delaware  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Algonquin 
tribe  that  occupied  the  central  and  southern  por¬ 
tions  of  die  State.  No  white  man  came  into  this 
region  imtil  the  Florentine  navigator,  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano,  explored  Sandy  Hook  in  1 524.  Henry 
Hudson  and  his  crew  were  at  the  same  spot  in 
1599,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  (1623) 
the  Dutch,  already  settled  in  New  Amsterdam, 
settled  near  the  present  site  of  Gloucester  City  and 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  Hoboken. 
Fifteen  years  later  the  enterprising  Swedes  came  to 
Wilmington,  and  soon  they  had  built  a  fort  near 
Salem  which  was  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in 
1655.  The  Dutch  rule  would  have  continued 
peacefully  on.  had  not  Charles  II  conveyed  all  the 
lands  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  east 
side  of  Delaware  Bay  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York.  By  August  of  that  year  the  English  flag 
floated  over  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  October  the 
Dutch  sunendered  the  Delaware  River  settle¬ 
ments  to  Sir  Robert  Carr. 

New  Jersey  received  its  first  organized  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  “Agreements”  drawn  up  by  the 
proprietors  in  1665.  In  1676,  New  Jersey  was 
neatly  cut  in  two  parts,  by  virtue  of  the  Quintipar- 
tite  Deed  entered  into  by  Sir  Carteret  and  three 
Quakers,  among  them  William  Penn.  By  this 
agreement  a  line  was 
drawn  from  Little  Egg 
Harbor,  in  the  soutlv 
eastern  part  of*  the 
State,  to  the  northwest 
comer.  Lord  Berkeley 
took  the  eastern  half  as 
his  share.  The  very 
next  year  West  Jersey 
received  what  was  die 
most  liberal  government 
ever  given  to  any  of  the 
colonists  before  the 
adc^don  of  the  Consd- 
tndon.  William  Penn 
saw  to  that  when  he 


drafted  the  “Concessioiu  and  Agreements  of 
the  Proprietors.”  Religious  toleradon  was  one 
of  the  many  bright  features  of  this  document  of 
human  liberdes.  Almost  at  once,  (fakers  and 
others  began  to  come  to  West  Jersey  by  the  boat¬ 
load.  Burlington  was  settled  in  1677;  Trenton 
in  1679. 

With  (^een  Anne,  the  proprietors  of  West 
Jersey  surrendered  up  all  rights  of  jurisdiedon 
(1702)  and  all  of  Jersey  fell  under  the  rule  of 
the  royal  governor,  who,  incidentally,  was,  undl 
1  738,  also  governor  of  New  York.  In  that  year 
Jersey  receved  a  governor  of  its  own.  The  govern¬ 
ment  met  alternately  in  Perth  Amboy  and  Burling¬ 
ton;  finally  it  settled  itself  at  Trenton  in  I  790.  By 
that  dme  the  royal  governor  and  his  council  were  a 
thing  of  the  past,  for  the  last  colonial  assembly  met 
in  November,  1 775,  and  on  July  3,  I  776,  New 
Jersey  had  adopted  a  consdtudon  of  its  own — 
the  first  in  the  land.  At  this  dme  the  populadon 
of  New  Jersey  was  about  180,000  people. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  came  New  Jersey’s 
great  growth  as  a  State.  Today  its  populadon  is 
esdmated  in  excess  of  four  million.  New  Jersey 
was  tenth  in  populadon  among  the  states  in  the 
1920  census  and  third  in  the  density  of  its  popu¬ 
ladon.'  Almost  80  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants  are 
urban  dwellers,  with  Newark  the  largest  city  of  the 
State  (almost  half  a  million  inhabitants)  and  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  Paterson,  Trenton  and  Camden  follow¬ 
ing,  in  that  order. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey,  at  first  tillers  of  the 
soil,  turned  from  dieir  agricultural  pursuits  to  in¬ 
dustry  with  the  coming  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Agriculture  has  not  been  forgotten,  but  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  real  prosperity  comes  from  its  manufactures. 
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Fann  acreage,  significantly,  is  decreasing  with  the 
passing  of  the  years,  and  with  it  the  value  of  farm 
crops.  New  Jersey  still  remains  one  of  the  leaders 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  in  the  nation,  its 
crops  being  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
yearly. 

Dairy  cattle  are  raused  in  quantity  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  where  most  of  the  agricultural 
activity  is  concentrated.  From  these  dairy  cattle 
come  the  milk,  cheese  and  cream  found  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  Y ork  markets.  Their  value 
is  over  fifteen  million  dollars  annually.  Poultry 
raising  nets  farmers  close  to  twenty  million  every 
year. 

If  the  central  part  of  the  State  teems  with  argri* 
cultural  activity,  the  coastal  and  Delaware  Bay 
regions  with  the  fishery  industry,  which,  incident¬ 
ally.  plays  no  small  part  in  the  pro^rity  of  the 
State,  and  the  beach  resorts  and  the  Kittatinny 
range  with  that  latest  of  moneymaking  actvities — 
selling  Nature  to  vacation-seekers — the  northern 
section  of  the  State  must  look  to  its  factories  for  a 
livelihood.  New  Jersey  is  most  ideally  ntuated 
for  a  State  that  would  make  its  reputation  in  in¬ 
dustrial  activity.  The  State  is  next  door  to  the  two 
largest  ports  of  the  Elast — New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Every  railroad  leading  into  these  two 
cities  crosses  the  State.  Waterways  are  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  to  use  as  it  will.  The  iron  and  coal  fields 
are  nearby;  clay  pits  are  within  the  very  bounds 
of  the  State.  In  1925  there  were  8,000  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  whose  products  were  worth 
nearly  four  billion.  These  plants  employed  a  half¬ 
million  workers,  pa3ring  them  more  than  a  half 


is  a  center  for  electrical  machinery,  paints  and 
varnishes,  jewelry,  tanning  and  finishing  of  leathers, 
chemicals,  baking  products.  Paterson  looks  to 
silk  manufacturing  and  dyeing  and  finidiing  of  tex¬ 
tiles  for  her  income.  Jersey  City  is  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  meat  packing  center  of  the  State.  Hoboken 
has  her  terminals — ^water  and  railway.  Trenton 
dominates  the  central  plain  with  her  factories  turn¬ 
ing  out  steel,  wire  arid  pottery.  In  the  south  is 
Camden — soups  imd  phonographs. 

The  State  is  possessed  of  unusually  fine  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  There  are  the  railroads,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  which  sprang  up  into  a  close  kn«* 
system  over  the  State  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
Pennsylvania  system,  now  being  electrified  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Manhattan  Transfer,  is 
world  famous.  Two  other  railroads,  the  Reading 
Company  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western,  are  electrifying  their  lines  in  northern 
Jersey.  Every  railroad  exce];>t  the  Peniuylvania 
has  terminals  at  Hoboken  and  Weehawken;  the 
Peniuylvania  has  tunneled  the  Hudson  and  set  its 
station  in  New  York  City  proper. 

Connecting  New  Jersey  with  greater  New  York, 
are  the  Holland  Tunnel,  leading  out  of  Hoboken, 
and  the  new  Fort  Lee  Bridge,  between  Fort  Lee 
and  to  180th  Street,  the  wire  cables  for  which 
are  being  fabricated  by  a  New  Jersey  company, 
the  John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Company,  of  Tren¬ 
ton.  The  Roebling  Company  also  erected  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

In  the  south  of  the  State  we  find  the  bridge 
connecting  Camden  and  Philadelphia.  1  Jnking 
together  the  whole  State  is  one  of  the  leading 


billion  dollars  in  wages. 

New  Jersey  stands 
first  among  the  States  of 
the  nation  in  petroleum 
refining,  in  the  smelting 
and  refining  of  copper, 
m  ship-building,  in  dye¬ 
ing  and  finishing  of  tex¬ 
tiles,  in  manufacturing 
silk  goods,  phonographs 
and  upholstery  material. 
Newark,  Jersey  City, 
Kearney,  Passaic, 
Elizabeth,  Paterson, 
Perth  Amboy,  Bayonne 
— these  northern  cities 
stand  solidly  upon  their 
manufactures.  Newark 


Looking  $oulh  through 
Dtlaware  Water  Cap, 
one  of  the  scenic  spots 
of  America 
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highway  systems  of  the  country,  covering  1500 
nules.  of  which  1 300  are  surfaced.  New  Jersey, 
iiKidentally,  was  the  first  State  to  pass  a  State 
Aid  Highway  Act  (1891)  and  has  more  sur¬ 
faced  roads  per  capita  than  any  other  State.  To 
be  mentioned  here  are  the  ports  of  Hoboken  and 
Jersey  City,  considered  as  part  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  and  the  minor  ports  at  Newark,  Perth 
Amboy,  Carteret  and  Bayonne. 

The  State  described  here  is  governed  from 
the  Capital  at  Trenton.  The  present  Constitution 
was  adopted  in  1844,  and  it  has  been  amended 
twice.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Gov¬ 
ernor,  who  is  elected  for  three  years  and  may  not 
serve  two  successive  terms.  His  appointive  power 
is  unusually  large,  embracing  the  appointments 
(with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate)  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Chancellor,  Chief  Justice,  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
C^urt  and  a.  host  of  minor  judges,  and  many  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate 
and  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  Senate  sits 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  State’s  21 
counties.  Their  term  is  three  years.  Members 
of  the  General  Assembly  number  60  and  are 
apportioned  among  the  counties  according  to  popu¬ 
lation.  They  sit  for  one  year. 

New  Jersey’s  judicial  system  is  based  upon  the 
complex  development  which  appeared  in  England 
in  the  1  700’s.  There  are  two  systems  of  courts — 
those  of  law  and  those  of  equity.  On  the  law 
side  are  the  Supreme  Court,  twenty-one  circuit 
courts,  courts  of  common  pleas,  courts  of  quarter 
sessions,  of  oyer  and  terminer,  the  orphan’s  court 
and  thirty-one  district  courts.  The  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  is  presided  over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  ten  Vice  Chancellors, 
assisted  by  many  advisory  masters. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  so  powerful  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  industry,  mirrors  its  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  wealth  of  its  citizens.  No  incon¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  income  from  taxes  has 
gone  toward  the  upkeep  of  one  of  the  finest  edu¬ 
cational  systems  in  the  country.  The  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  after  exhaustive  research  into 
national  school  systems,  ranked  New  Jersey  first 
among  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  1920 
in  the  perfection  of  its  public  school  system,  and 
fourth  in  the  nation. 

The  school  system  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  a  Commissioner 
of  Education,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
All  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  must 
attend  school,  unless  physically  or  mentally  un¬ 
able  to  attend,  or  unless  there  is  tutoring  being  done 
at  home.  For  children  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16,  who  have  gone  to  work  after  having 


finished  five  grades,  there  are  continuation  schools. 
There  are  nearly  a  million  children  attending  al¬ 
most  three  thousand  schools.  Tliey  are  being 
taught  by  more  than  27,000  teachers.  Tlieir  cost 
is  nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars.  In  addition, 
private  and  parochial  schools  have  an  enrollment 
of  nearly  fifty  thousand. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  the  State  maintains 
normal  schools  and  Teachers’  Training  Colleges 
at  Trenton,  Montclair,  Paterson,  Newark,  Glass- 
boro.  and  Jersey  City.  TTiere  is  a  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Trenton,  a  Manual  Training  and  an 
Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth  at  Borden- 
town. 

Besides  these  State  schools  there  are  industrial 
schools  at  Newark,  Trenton  and  Hoboken.  Other 
private  schools  not  already  mentioned  include: 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken; 
Upsala  College,  East  Orange;  Georgian  Court 
College,  Lakewood;  Seton  Hall  College,  South 
Orange;  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Princeton;  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  St.  Elizabeth,  at  Convent  Station;  the 
New  Jersey  Law  School,  Newark;  Immaculate 
Conception  Theological  Academy,  in  South 
Orange;  and  Blair  Academy,  Blairstown. 


Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools 
Teachers*  Association  Meets 

Members  of  the  Teachers  Association  of  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  of 
New  Jersey  participated  in  a  mid-year  meeting, 
February  I,  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  at  Trenton. 
The  president,  Mr.  Foster  E.  Grossnickle,  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  presided. 

After  disposing  of  routine  business.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Elliott,  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  recent  survey  made  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Legislature  to  investigate  the  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Roscoe  L.  West,  State  Director  of  Teacher 
Training  Institutions,  discussed  the  revision  of  the 
curriculum  for  these  institutions,  stressing  the  point 
that  in  such  schools  the  curriculum  could  never  be 
complete,  if  the  schools  were  progressive. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  noon,  at  which  time  five 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  Commissioner  and  four  of  his  staff  gave  short 
talks. 


National  Music  Supervisors  to 
Chicago  in  March 

The  National  Music  Supervisors  (Conference 
will  meet  in  Chicago.  March  24-28,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Stevens  Hotel.  The  president  of 
the  (Conference  is  Miss  Mabelle  Qenn,  Director  of 
Music,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


February,  1930 
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National  High  School  Orchestra  in  Atlantic  City 

Neuf  Jersey  debut  at  Department  of  Superintendence  Con\fention 
tfUI  be  broadcasted  over  radio 


0OR  the  first  time  since  its  organization  four 
years  ago.  the  National  High  School 
Orchestra  will  make  its  appearance  in 
New  Jersey  during  the  week  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  24th,  at  Atlamdc  City.  The 
occasion  of  its  New  Jersey  debut  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  Convention  program  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  orchestra  will  number  approximately  300 
players  selected  from  High  Schools  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  each  player  carefully  chosen  for 
good  scholarship,  outstanding  musicianship  and 
character.  The  instrrunentation  follows:  100 
violins,  40  violas,  30  cellos,  24  basses,  10  flutes, 
10  oboes,  12  clarinets,  10  bassoons,  12  French 
horns,  12  tnunpets,  12  trombones,  6  tubas,  12 
harps,  and  6  percussion  players. 

The  programs  of  the  orchestra  will  be  broadcast 
from  Atlantic  City  on  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  chain. 

The  National  High  School  Orchestra  was  first 
assembled  to  play  before  the  1926  Convention  of 
the  Music  Supervisors  National  Conference  at 
Detroit.  In  1927  it  was  again  assembled  to  play 
for  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  Dallas,  Texas.  The  orchestra  was 
assembled  for  the  third  time  to  play  for  the  1928 
Music  Si^wrvisors  National  Conference  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Joseph  El.  Maddy,  Director  of  Public 
School  Music  Department,  University  School  of 
Music.  Ann  Harbor,  Michigan,  will  conduct  the 
orchestra  with  Dr.  Waiter  Damrosch  as  guest 
conductor  for  the  Atlantic  City  program. 

Among  the  noted  conductors  under  whom  the 
National  Orchestra  has  had  the  rare  privilege  of 
playing  were:  Ossip  Gabrilovich,  Director  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra;  Frederick  Stock,  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra;  Howard  Hansen,  Director 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester,  New  York; 
and  now  the  great  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch,  who  will 
receive  almost  as  thrilling  an  inspiration  when  he 
hears  the  results  from  one  of  America's  greatest 
aggregations,  as  will  the  boys  and  girls  who  will 
have  the  wonderful  opportunity  of  playing  under 
the  leadership  of  such  a  master. 

Of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  the  director  of  this 
unique  and  magnificent  display  of  America’s  High 
School  talent,  too  much  cannot  be  said.  Person¬ 
ally,  Mr.  Maddy  gives  credit  for  the  vision  to 
Mr.  Eldgar  B.  Gordon,  then  Director  of  Music 


m  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  a  former  President 
of  the  Music  Supervisors  National  Conference, 
whom  Mr.  Maddy  said  outlined  the  organization 
to  him  when  driving  in  his  company  from  Detroit 
to  Ann  Arbor.  Nevertheless  to  Mr.  Maddy  and 
his  national  committee  (which  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  Music  Supervisors  Conference)  for 
their  courage  and  persistency  in  so  efficiently  de¬ 
veloping  such  a  remarkable  project,  the  spools 
and  musicians  of  America  are  forever  indebted. 
With  the  rest  of  the  country,  Mr.  Maddy,  New 
Jersey  takes  oS  her  hat  to  you! 

The  personnel  of  the  National  High  School 
Orchestra  for  its  Atlantic  City  engagement  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  New  Jersey  boys  and  gids: 


Harold  Peterson . 

. Arlington 

Ben  Bernstein . 

.  .  .  .Atlantic  Gty 

Herbert  Freed  . 

.  .  .  .Atlantic  Qty 

Delfina  Musa . 

.  .  .  .Atlantic  City 

Edward  Repper . 

.  .  .  .Atlantic  City 

Leslie  Slocum . 

.  .  .  .Atlantic  City 

Dorothy  Getder  ...... 

. Avon 

Irving  Kirchner . 

. Belleville 

William  McCormick  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  CoUingswood 

Robert  Fenwick  . 

....  Elast  Orange 

Lawrence  Gardner  .  .  .  . 

....  Elast  Orange 

Kenneth  Goodman  .  .  .  . 

Robert  Goodman  . 

....  East  Orange 

Horence  Kerr . 

. Ellizabeth 

George  Elspisito  . 

John  Corredo . 

. Grantwood 

Richard  Fine  . 

....  Merchantville 

Richard  Carter  . 

Bernice  Murphy . 

. Montclair 

Julius  Goldberg  . 

. Newark 

Sam  Kesselman . 

. Newark 

WUliam  Weiss  . 

. Newark 

Keimeth  Deane  . 

. Paterson 

Edlow  Hunter . 

. Ridgewood 

John  Cataldo . 

. Silver  Lake 

Joseph  Kline . 

. Trenton 

James  Labella . 

. Trenton 

Herbert  Pierson  . 

. . Trenton 

Frank  Rathauser . 

. Trenton 

Leon  Wierzbicki . 

Mayo  Hershner  . 

Warren  Mayo  . 

William  Discher . 

Miriam  Erb . 

. Woodbridge 

Walter  Levi  . 

. Woodbridge 

Silva  I'obrowsky  . 

Charles  Uiion . 
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Department  of  Superintendence 

Tentative  Program  for  Sixtieth  Anniversary  Meeting 
Atlantic  City,  February  22-27,  1930 
Comention  Theme:  “Education  in  the  Spirit  of  Life” 


Saturday,  February  22.  1:30  p.  m. 

Opening  of  the  Exhibit* 

Presiding — Frank  Bruce,  editor,  American  School 
Board  Journ2J,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Music — Atlantic  Qty  High  School  Band. 

Ollicial  Opening — Frank  Cody,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Detroit.  Michigan,  and  president  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence. 

Sunday,  February  23,  4:00  p.  m. 

Vesper  Service 

Place — Ballroom,  Adantic  City  Auditorium. 

The  Spirit  of  Life — Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Union 
Thelogical  Seminary,  New  YorL 

Sunday,  February  23,  8:00  p.  m. 

Presiding — Norman  R.  Crozier,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Greeting  from  New  Jersey — Charles  H.  Elliott, 
State  Commissioner  of  ELducadon.  Trenton. 

N.  J. 

Recital — New  Jersey  All-State  Orchestra. 
Monday,  February  24,  9:00  a.  m. 

President’s  address — Elducadon  for  friendliness — 
Frank  Cody,  president.  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence. 

Friendliness  in  pupil-teacher  reladonships — Mn. 
Edith  B.  Joynes,  president.  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers  of  the  Nadonal  Elducadon 
Associadon,  1928-29,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Friendliness  in  teacher-supenntendent  reladonships 
— Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  superintendent 
emeritus,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Friendliness  in  reladonships  between  public  and 
parochial  schools — Father  J.  EUliot  Ross,  chap¬ 
lain  to  Catholic  students.  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

Friendliness  in  school-community  reladonshq>s — 
Paul  C.  Stetson,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Monday,  February  24.  2:30  p.  m. 

Administradve  groups  arranged  according  to  size 
of  city.  Allied  departments  and  organizations. 

Monday,  February,  24.  8:00  p.  ii. 

Education  for  Dpnanuc  Life 

Modern  polidcs — Honorable  Ruth  Bryan  Owen, 
member  of  Congress  from  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Florida. 

Modem  business — speaker  to  be  announced. 


Modem  educadon  must  move  forward  aggressive¬ 
ly — ^William  John  Cooper.  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Elducadon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tuesday,  February  25,  9:00  a.  m. 

Achievements  of  American  Education 

Instrucdon — Charles  H.  Judd,  director.  School 
of  Educadon,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Organizadon — ^John  H.  Logan,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Administradon — J.  B.  Edmonson,  dean.  School  of 
Educadon,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

The  school  plant — N.  L.  Elnglehardt,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Personnel — C.  B.  Glenn,  superintendent  of 

schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Finance — Frank  W.  Ballou,  superintendent  of 
schools.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Public  reladons — Francis  G.  Blair,  state  superin- 
'  tendent  of  public  instracdon,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Sixty  yean  of  progress — Intr^ucdon  of  past 
preudents  and  honorary  members. 

Business  meeting — Nominadon  of  officen  from 
the  floor.. 

Tuesday,  February  25,  2:30  p.  m. 

Discussion  groups,  arranged  according  to  subjects, 
themes  selected  to  supplement  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  general  session.  Allied  departments  and 
organizadons. 

Tuesday,  February  25,  8:00  p.  m. 

Presiding — Frank  D.  Boynton,  superintendent  of 
schools.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  use  of  leisure  time — Henry  Suzzallo,  Carne¬ 
gie  Foundadon  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach¬ 
ing,  New  York  Qty. 

The  pageant  of  time — An  adventure  of  educadon 
in  the  realm  of  leisure — To  be  presented  by  the 
teachers  and  students  of  the  ^landc  City  and 
other  New  Jersey  schools.  Directed  by  Percy 
Jewett  Burrell. 

Prolog:  Time  lost 

First  cycle:  The  conuaission 

Second  cycle:  The  conflict 
Acdon  I — ^The  machine 
Acdon  II — The  herd 
Acdon  III — The  clash 

Tliird  cycle:  The  conquest 

Acdon  I — The  physical  Olympiad 


Fehrmiry.  1930 
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Action  II — ^The  cultural  Olympiad 
Action  III — ^The  academy  of  avocation 
Fourth  cycle — The  coronation 
Action  I — ^The  march  of  time 
Action  II — ^The  Olympiad  of  the  spirit 
Epilog:  Time  redeemed 

Wednesday,  February  26,  9:00  a.  m. 
Joint  meeting  v/ith  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association 

Presiding — ^J.  Cayce  Morrison,  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  for  elementary  education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Industrial  advance  through  research — Charles  F. 
Kettering,  president.  General  Motors  Research 
Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Educational  advance  through  research — A.  J. 
Stoddard,  superintendent  of  schools.  Provi¬ 
dence.  R.  I. 

The  anticipation  of  future  needs — Ray  L3rman 
Wilbur,  secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Supervision  and  research — ^The  1930  Yearbook — 
Albert  S.  Cook,  state  superintendent  of  schools, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Wednesday,  February  26,  2:30  p.  m. 
Administrative  groups  will  consider  problems  of 
supervision.  Allied  departments  and  organi¬ 
zations. 


Wednesday  Evening,  February  26  ' 

6:00  P.  M. — College  dinners. 

8:00  P.  M.  Rehearsal  of  National  High  School 
Orchestra,  open  to  the  public. 

9:00  P.  M. — Reception  by  president  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  for 
members  and  visitors. 

Thursday,  February  27,  9:00  a.  m. 

Presiding — E.  C.  Hartwell,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

TTie  home  aids  the  school — Mrs.  Louis  T.  De 
Valliere,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  vice-president.  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

The  newspaper  aids  the  school — ^John  H.  Finley, 
editor.  New  York  Times. 

Social  agencies  aid  the  school — ^James  E.  West, 
chief  scout  executive.  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
New  York  City. 

The  school’s  debt  to  its  friends — ^Walter  A.  Jes¬ 
sup.  president.  University  of  Iowa. 

Thursday,  February  27,  2:00  p.  m. 

Grand  concert — National  High  School  Orches¬ 
tra;  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  School  of  Music.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  Aim  Arbor,  Michigan, 
conductor;  Walter  Damrosch,  guest  conductor. 


New  Jersey  Headquarters  at  Department  of  Superintendence 
N.  E.  A.  Convention  at  Atlantic  City 

I  February  22-27,  1930 

During  the  Convention  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  will  maintain 
Headquarters  at  the  Lobby  Balcony  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel.  Headquarters  will  be 
open  daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  except  on  Tuesday,  February  25th,  when  the 
1  New  Jersey  Paigeant  will  be  presented  at  the  Convention  Hall.  Tlie  hours  on  Tuesday 
ij  will  be  from  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

!  Tea  will  be  served  daily  at  4:30  P.  M.  It  is  urged  that  all  New  Jersey  members 

of  the  Association  register  at  Headquarters  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  Atlantic  City. 
Convention  guests  and  members  of  the  State  Association  are  cordially  invited  to  meet 
their  friends  there.  A  hearty  welcome  awaits  you. 

NEW  JERSEY  LUNCHEON 

A  New  Jersey  Luncheon  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  25th,  at  12:15,  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel.  Luncheon  tickets,  $2.00  each.  Reservations  may  be  sent  to  Office 
of  Administration,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  304  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton,  N,  J.,  up  to  February  19th.  After  that  date  send  reservations  to  Headquar- 
I  ters.  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
I  on  or  before  noon  Monday.  February  24th. 
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Principals  Meeting 


Elementary  School 

N  Friday,  January  24th,  the  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principals  of 
New  Jersey  held  the  first  of  its  Sec¬ 
tional  Meetings  for  the  year,  at  Tren¬ 
ton.  During  the  morning  session  the 
visiting  principals  were  guests  of  the  various  schools 
in  the  city.  This  was  a  very  enjoyable  and  profit¬ 
able  part  of  the  day. 

Promptly  at  12:30  the  group  was  seated  for 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Hildebrecht.  Our  hostess. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Johnston,  Principal  of  McClellan 
School  of  Trenton,  had  spared  no  effort  to  make 
this  part  of  the  day  both  physically  and  profession¬ 
ally  nourishing.  Lunch  was  served  to  1 39  prin¬ 
cipals,  representing  nearly  every  county  of  the 
State. 

President  James  R.  Floyd,  Principal  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  School,  Plainfield,  presided.  Expressing 
the  appreciation  of  the  Department  for  Dr. 
Bickett’s  constant  cooperation  in  making  this  meet¬ 
ing  a  success,  Mr.  Floyd  introduced  Dr.  William 
J.  Bickett,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Trenton. 
Dr.  Bickett  spoke  of  the  cooperation  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  schools  today  and  welcomed  us  to  the 
city.  Paying  high  tribute  to  Dr.  John  Withers, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of  New  York 
University,  Dr.  Bickett  introduced  Dean  Withers, 
who  spoke  on  the  subiect  "Systematic  Supervision.” 

In  brief.  Dean  Withers  described  supervision 
as  an  educative  function.  All  activities,  con¬ 
sciously  or  imconsciously  undertaken  to  improve 
teaching,  come  under  the  topic  of  supervision. 

Supervision  has  two  essential  factors:  Criticism, 
and  stimulation  and  direction.  Without  criticism 
of  the  right,  constructive  kind  there  is  no  real  super¬ 
vision.  By  criticism  we  evaluate  and  appraise. 
An  element  of  expectancy  enters  into  this  appraisal. 
Personal  expectancy  comes  from  the  evaluation  of 
the  work  of  the  individual  teacher  to  know  what 
she  is  capable  of  doing  and  is  in  the  habit  of  do¬ 
ing.  By  this  means  we  can  measure  her  efficiency. 

There  is  a  certain  scientific  expectancy.  This 
comes  from  certain  tests  to  measure  outcomes. 
However,  there  are  certain  outcomes  which  cannot 
be  measured.  By  means  of  the  simple  equation  we 
can  see  this  element. 

A»lhe  sum  total  of  all  the  outcomes  of  the 
teacher’s  work. 

B— «the  total  measurable  outcomes  the  A«=B-|- 
X — in  which  X  equals  the  unmeasurable  influeiKes 
which  the  teacher  exerts.  If  X,  representing  in¬ 
terests  and  influences  is  not  larger  than  B,  then  the 
teacher  is  not  measuring  up  to  desirable  standards. 

There  is  also  a  professional  expectancy.  By 
this  we  measure  the  work  of  the  teacher  that  we 


may  compare  it  with  standards  from  other  schools 
in  other  cities. 

Dean  Withers  spoke  next  about  the  stimulating 
and  directing  type  of  supervision,  confining  his 
talk  largely  to  the  phase  of  direct  supervison. 
which  is  an  important  aspect  of  improving  teaching. 
By  it  is  meant  actual  classroom  supervision  with 
the  purpose  in  mind  to  improve  teaching.  There 
are  three  problems  for  the  supervisor: 

1.  TTie  Child’s  problem. 

2.  The  Teacher’s  problem. 

3.  Tire  Supervisor’s  problem. 

The  child’s  problem  is  what  is  to  be  learned 
while  the  teacher’s  problem  is  to  help  the  child  to 
learn.  The  teacher  must  be  sure  not  to  overhelp 
or  to  hinder  the  child  in  learning.  The  super¬ 
visor’s  problem  is  to  help  the  teacher  to  help  the 
child  without  hindering  or  overhelping  the  teacher 
to  help  the  child.  Each  of  these  problems  has  two 
factors.  These  regard  the  equipment  necessary  to 
solve  the  problem  and  the  use  of  that  equipment. 

Does  the  child  have  the  equipment  necessary, 
and  is  he  using  it?  The  Teacher’s  problem  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  child’s  problem.  It  is  discerning  if 
the  child  senses  the  equipment  and  how  to  use  it 
TTie  supervisor  must  determine  if  the  teacher  senses 
the  problem  which  the  child  senses  and  does  the 
teacher  see  that  the  equipment  is  ready  and  the 
proper  use  of  this  equipment  made. 

Dr.  Withers  spoke  of  the  child  learning  to  read. 
He  comes  to  the  school  with  six  years’  experiences 
as  his  equipment.  He  has  certain  knowledges 
gained  in  these  experiences.  He  relates  this  with 
certain  form  of  organized  opinions.  He  thus  asso¬ 
ciates  vooal  symbols  to  these  ideas.  He  thus  de- 
velopes  his  vocabulary.  TTie  written  symbol  can 
then  be  associated  with  the  vocal  symbol  and  its 
ideas. 

The  supervisor’s  problem  is  to  see  that  the 
teacher  provides  the  learning  situation  in  which 
the  child  begins  with  an  experience  for  which  he 
has  an  oral  s3rmbol,  then  coimects  it  with  the  visual 
symbol. 

We  must  strive  to  enlarge  the  environmnnt  of 
the  pupil  and  give  meaning  to  language.  It  is 
only  by  the  ideas  which  the  child  has,  associated 
with  the  symbols,  that  he  enlarges  his  experiences. 

Warning  us  against  mechanizing  teaching.  Dean 
Withers  concluded  by  sa)ring  that  we  needed,  to¬ 
day,  more  efficient  supervising.  The  reason  some 
teachers  do  not  want  it  is  because  it  isn’t  intelli¬ 
gently  done. 

Dr.  John  A.  Spargo,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  charge  of  Elementary  Schools,  was 
then  introduced.  He  brought  the  greetings  of  the 
State  Department  to  the  group. 
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Education  for  a  New  America 

Convention  Address 

B\f  Dr.  Wiluam  John  Cooper 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 


HHE  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  is  change.  If  I  am  to  run  the 
risks  of  prophecy  and  attempt  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  education  for  the  new  America 
should  be,  I  must  offer  some  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  the  present  age  which  seem  to  indicate 
trends.  Tlie  first  generalization  about  our  times 
which  I  make  then,  is  that  change  distinguishes  it 
from  all  preceding  periods  of  human  history.  In 
the  world  of  commerce  and  industry  where  change 
means  profits  there  is  no  complaint  except  from  the 
few  conservatives  who  are  left  hopelessly  behind  in 
the  race.  But  corresponding  changes  in  social 
life  and  institutions  necessary  to  keep  them  abreast 
of  the  times  are  less  cheerfully  accepted,  possibly 
bcause  there  is  no  financial  incentive  to  change.  So 
we  find  press  and  pulpit  full  of  laments  about  the 
disintegration  of  family  life,  hasty  marriage,  easy 
divorce,  juvenile  delinquency,  etc.  The  old  mores 
are  no  longer  accepted.  What  shall  the  outcome 
be?  This  question  especially  worries  the  educa¬ 
tor  and  the  minister  of  religion.  For  education 
and  religion  are  conservative  forces  in  society  and 
in  a  world  of  change  they  are  peculiarly  the  objects 
of  attack.  Yet  careful  students  of  society  realize 
that  even  in  our  most  sacred  institutions  change 
must  come.  For  instance,  William  Trufand  Foster 
writes,  “Change  is  the  immutable  law  of  progress. 
Whatever  resists  change  is  dying;  whatever  does 
not  change  is  dead.” 

Another  general  characteristic  of  our  times  is 
speed.  Perhaps  this  results  from  change  and  is  in 
part  only  accelerated  change.  Railway  com¬ 
panies  delight  in  announcing  ever  faster  trains  and 
in  providing  “wings  for  the  iron  horse.”  The  air¬ 
plane  is  rapidly  becoming  popular  with  business 
men,  both  as  a  means  of  personal  transportation 
and  as  a  means  of  communication. 

A  third  general  characteristic  of  this  present 
period  is  the  widespread  use  of  power  driven  ma¬ 
chinery  in  production.  After  studying  the  great 
German  Museum  at  Munich.  Dr.  John  H.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Jr.,  asked  himself,  “What  are  the  dominant 
traits  of  the  world  foreshadowed  here  in  the 
German  museum?”  To  this  question  he  returned 
this  answer,  “The  machme,  technical  invention  ap¬ 
plied  to  mass  production,  is  the  cornerstone  sup¬ 
porting  the  whole  structure.” 

TTie  Hoover  committee  on  recent  economic 
changes  found  no  lioticeable  trend  in  production 


toward  establishments  employing  greater  numbers 
of  workers,  but  when  measured  by  horse  power  per 
establishment  a  decided  increase  was  discovered. 
“From  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker,”  says 
Thorp,  “it  means  that  more  and  more  of  the  actual 
labor  is  done  by  the  machine,  and  we  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  merit  the  designation  of  the 
‘machine  age’  ”. 

A  fourth  general  characteristic  of  our  present 
civilization  is  standardization.  The  fewer  the 
types  of  an  article  which  need  to  be  made  the 
more  fully  the  machines  for  making  them  can  be 
utilized  and  the  more  skilled  their  operators  can 
become.  Therefore,  the  more  products  are  made 
by  machines,  the  more  they  will  become  stan¬ 
dardized. 

I  would  not  leave  the  impression,  however,  that 
standardization  should  be  extended  without  limit. 
There  are  many  dangers  inherent  in  it,  some  of 
which  have  been  well  pointed  out  by  Stuart  Chase, 
a  close  student  of  our  economic  and  social  life: 

Industrial  standardization  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  achievements  of  the  new  technology, 
but  it  is  a  two-edged  sword.  Applied  with  due 
regard  for  the  human  equation,  it  promises 
the  elimination  of  untold  duplication,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  waste,  and  a  tremendous  gain  in 
the  general  standard  of  living.  Applied  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  maximum 
profit  in  dollars,  it  can  readily  become  an 
unmitigated  curse.  True  to  the  formula  of 
business  uber  alles,  it  is  the  latter  course  which 
industry  has  pursued  to  date, 
llie  fifth  and  last  generalization  I  care  to  make 
about  this  generation  in  which  we  live  is  suggested 
by  Chase’s  reference  to  “business  uber  alles."  Our 
philosophers  say  ffiat  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
“dollar  economy.”  Foreign  observers  from 
Dickens  to  the  present  upbraid  us  for  it.  ‘’To  the 
cultured  European,”  writes  Doctor  Gay,  “with 
his  background  of  leisure  as  a  social  ideal,  the 
concentration  of  Americans  on  their  task  of  sub¬ 
jugating  and  organizing  the  continent  has  often 
appeared,  naturally  enough,  to  be  at  the  best  a  re¬ 
grettable  undervaluing  of  higher  faculties  and  at 
the  worst  a  frantic,  ignoble  pursuit  of  money.” 

That  we  even  interpret  business  m  this  way 
ourselves  is  evidenced  by  the  illustration  which  heacb 
the  chapter  on  “Business”  in  Beard’s  Whither 
Manlpnd,  which  shows  a  group  of  men  wildly 
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scrambling  for  coins  tossed  towards  them  by  fleet- 
footed  Mercury.  Many  writers  speak  of  it  in 
apologetic  tones,  yet  in  itself  I  know  of  no  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  be  ashamed  of  this  emphasis 
on  the  dollar.  TTie  vri'  fact  that  we  have  been 
living  in  a  period  of  rapid  change  has  tended  to 
overemphasize  the  standard  by  which  we  measure 
our  progress. 

If  our  present  American  civilization  is  reason¬ 
ably  well  described  by  these  generalizations,  and  if 
they  represent,  as  I  think  they  do,  trends  which  are 
likely  to  influnce  our  social  and  economic  life  for 
at  least  a  generation,  then  our  major  problem  is 
to  develop  a  school  system  designed  to  enable  in¬ 
dividuals  to  adjust  themseves  to  the  social  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  they  must  work,  and  to  modify  their 
environment  in  an  intelligent  manner.  Can  we 
formulate  an  educational  program  for  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  which  radical  change  may  occur  at  any 
time,  which  is  speeded  up  to  high  pitch,  which  by 
use  of  power  and  machines  is  removing  from  the 
backs  of  men  the  burden  of  weary  toil,  and  yet 
which  makes  for  standardized  products  and  which 
measures  its  progress  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents? 

I  suggest  as  major  lines  of  attack  on  such  a 
problem  the  following  procedures: 

First — ^That  we  ascertain  as  fully  as  possible 
those  respects  in  which  present-day  schools  are 
meeting  satisfactorily  the  demands  properly  made 
on  them. 

Second — That  we  define  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  respects  in  which  our  schools  have  failed  to 
meet  satisfactorily  the  problems  of  this  generation. 

Third — ^That  we  study  objectively  the  results 
obtained  in  schools,  including  colleges,  which  have 
departed  from  traditional  curricula  or  methods  or 
both. 

Fourth — That  we  catalogue  the  inadequacies  or 
deficiencies  in  our  present  society,  taking  for  study 
those  upon  which  our  leading  thinkers  are  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement;  that  we  hunt  for  the  factors 
responsible  for  these  deficiencies,  estimate  the 
social  effects  likely  to  result  if  they  are  not 
remedied,  and  the  possibilities  of  eliminating  them 
or  offsetting  them  through  education. 

The  studies  needed  if  the  problem  is  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  in  this  matter  are  merely  begun.  This 
fact  indicates  the  first  step  in  setting  up  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  for  the  new  America.  This  absence 
of  objective  data  make  it  necessary  that  my  sug¬ 
gestions  or  prophecies,  if  you  will,  be  brief. 

What  are  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  present 
school  judged  from  the  scanty  data  available?  If 
we  think  first  of  collegiate  and  professional  educa¬ 
tion,  one  is  impressed  with  the  general  success  of 
American  engineers.  They  seem  to  be  adequately 
trained  not  only  to  cope  with  gigantic  and  unprece¬ 
dented  tasks  in  mining,  railroading,  electrical  de¬ 


velopment,  highway  building,  automobile  and  air¬ 
craft  manufacture,  and  structural  work  of  many 
varieties  in  the  development  of  our  own  continent, 
but  their  services  are  also  in  demand  abroad.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded  that  American 
colleges  have  not  turned  out  men  able  to  meet 
successfully  the  economic  and  social  problems  of 
this  generation,  and  judged  by  old-world  standards 
of  culture  and  refinement,  the  products  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  are  below  par. 

On  the  secondary  school  level  of  education  the 
situation  is  even  less  clear.  The  high  percentage 
of  the  eligible  age  groups  in  school  is  the  wonder 
of  the  world  and  many  of  our  own  people  ask 
what  the  purpose  is  and  what  the  outcome  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be.  The  college  officials  tell  us  that  these 
schools  do  not  prepare  students  for  college  satis¬ 
factorily  and  many  employers  express  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  product  they  obtain  from  vocational 
courses.  Whether  the  increased  enrollments  in 
these  schools  have  led  to  a  general  lowering  of 
standards  or  to  less  attention  to  a  chosen  few  we 
do  not  really  know.  We  have  made  extensive 
changes  in  these  schools  largely  in  the  addition  of 
newer  courses  especially  in  trade  training,  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  office  service  and  in  home  economics. 
And  there  have  also  been,  especially  in  the  larger 
cities,  administrative  reorganization  into  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  part^ime  or  continuation 
schools,  and  a  few  distinct  trade  schools.  A  general 
recognition  of  the  chaotic  state  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country  led  to  a  demand  for  a 
nation-wide  survey  of  the  field.  Congress  has 
appropriated  $225,000  for  a  study  to  extend  over 
three  years  and  this  autumn  this  investigation  will 
be  begun.  From  it  should  come  an  estimate  of  the 
liabilities  and  assets. 

Our  elementary  schools  are  now  undergoing  rapid 
changes  in  curricula,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
administrative  organization.  The  one  extensive 
study  made  in  this  field  indicates  that  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  should  be  concerned  with  children  only 
through  the  sixth  grade. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  faced  by  the  elementary  school  is  very  funda¬ 
mental.  Until  recently  it  has  been  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  institution — supplementary  especially  to  the 
home  and  the  church.  But  in  an  age  when  large 
numbers  of  people  have  no  direct  contact  with  the 
church  or  the  church  school,  many  people  wish  to 
make  the  day  school  responsible  for  character  train- 
,  ing.  The  loss  of  the  cooperative  contacts  between 
parents  and  children  in  the  old-fashioned  home, 
where  all  worked  together  for  the  common  good, 
is  not  fully  appreciated  as  yet.  When  it  is  fully 
felt  by  society  there  will  be  a  demand  that  the 
school  be  no  longer  merely  a  place  where  children 
are  prepared  to  make  a  living  later  but  that  it  be  a 
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place  where  real  living  goes  on  under  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  present  conditions.  The  school  of  tomorrow 
is  likely,  therefore,  to  nuture  the  complete  child, 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  Its  curriculum  will 
involve  aspects  of  life.  Children  Mrill  be  encouraged 
to  bring  into  the  classroom  their  mterests  and  prob¬ 
lems  in  nature,  in  city  life,  in  industries,  in  human 
relations,  as  well  as  their  questions  of  diet,  exercise, 
and  health. 

The  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  make 
good  some  of  the  loss  of  these  influences  have  also 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  kindergartens 
and  nursery  schools  as  well  as  modifying  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  administering  the  lower 
grades  in  the  elementary  school  proper. 

The  task  of  measuring  objectively  the  outcomes 
of  educational  experiments  is  not  easy  but  I  think 
it  is  possible  and  that  it  should  be  attempted.  The 
experiments  with  college  education  are  now  quite 
numerous  and  are  interesting  in  their  variety.  Some 
colleges  carefully  select  their  students  and  offer 
specialized  training  of  high  standard,  while  others 
correlate  the  classroom  work  with  the  student’s  gain¬ 
ful  employment.  One  college  attempts  to  broaden 
a  student’s  understanding  of  our  present-day  civi¬ 
lization  by  special  treatment  in  the  first  two  years, 
another  segregates  its  freshman,  another  groups 
them  by  ’’houses”  un¬ 
der  special  tutors,  and 
another  experiments 
with  ”a  junior  year 
abroad.” 

Elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  lab¬ 
oratory  type  are  now 
maintained  by  univer¬ 
sity  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  by  teachers 
colleges.  In  many  of 
them,  as  well  as  in 
many  private  schools, 
radical  breaks  with 
general  current  practice 
have  occurred.  From 
these  experiments  we 
should  learn  some 
things  to  do  and  prob¬ 
ably  some  things  to 
avoid. 

Of  great  significance, 
too.  is  the  work  now 
done  in  our  classes  for 
adults.  Although  ori¬ 
ginally  organized  to 
permit  adults  to  make 
up  deficiencies  in  their 
early  training  or  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  acquire 


new  vocational  skills,  these  classes  have  been  leu 
bound  by  traditional  practice  than  have  classes 
for  younger  students.  As  a  result  there  have 
grown  up  in  schools  for  adults  open  forum  semi¬ 
nars  for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  all  sorts 
of  problems — civic,  economic  and  social;  classes 
’for  study  of  art,  music,  and  literature.  The  suc- 
ceu  of  these  classes  in  enriching  the  cultural  and 
leisure-time  activities  of  their  members  promises  a 
hastening  of  the  day  when  education  and  life  will 
be  synonymous  terms,  when  education  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  euential  aspect  of  life  itself  and 
accordingly  a  life-long  proceu. 

It  is  with  some  trepidation  that  I  discuu  the 
fourth  suggested  procedure,  namely,  that  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  discover  the  significant  deficiencies  or  in¬ 
adequacies  in  the  educational  equipment  of  the 
present  generation.  For  almost  a  decade  Doctor 
Snedden  has  been  advocating  this  plan  as  the  most 
scientific  method  of  finding  out  what  our  educa¬ 
tion  for  citizenship  should  be.  Although  the  social 
survey  is  in  its  infancy  the  reception  of  the  first 
significant  study  of  this  sort,  Middletovn,  by  the 
Lynds,  is  decidedly  encouraging  to  those  who  ad¬ 
vocate  objective  methods  in  social  and  economic 
research.  I  have  suggested  that  where  objective 
data. are  lacking  we  generalize  from  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  our  most  com¬ 
petent  thinkers.  In  the 
absence  of  any  survey 
of  the  literature  in  this 
field  or  of  any  attempt 
even  to  define  what 
should  be  included  in 
such  a  survey  were  it 
to  be  made,  we  can 
have  only  hazy  notions 
about  what  deficiencies 
do  exist. 

Yet  I  am  asked  to 
outline  the  educational 
needs  of  the  new 
America.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  this  task  with  the 
inadequate  data  avail¬ 
able  I  enter  uncharted 
seas  of  prophecy  and 
attempt  to  find  my  way 
by  a  few  stars  rather 
dimly  seen. 

First,  let  us,  in  the 
new  educational  scheme, 
extend  the  use  of  scien¬ 
tific  method  to  all  as¬ 
pects  of  our  life.  Let 

Le^t  Rutherford,  High 
Point  Stale  Par\,  Suuex 
County 
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us  teach  young  people  to  put  dependence  on  tested 
thought  rather  than  on  tradition  and  prejudiced 
opinion.  This  is  easily  said,  but  it  is  fearfully  hard 
to  do.  Y et  our  rapid  progress  in  invention  has  been 
due  to  just  that  policy.  But  when  one  tries  to  apply 
this  principle  to  other  helds  he  must  keep  in  mind 
two  facts:  First,  that  a  manufacturer  profits  finan¬ 
cially  by  following  where  science  leads;  second, 
that  the  average  m2m,  beneficiary  of  comforts  and 
conveniences  growing  out  of  technological  advance, 
is  quite  unaware  of  its  significance  or  its  basic  cause. 
In  brief,  he  takes  these  good  things  for  granted  and 
in  other  aspects  of  his  life  wraps  himself  in  his 
prejudices  and  lies  down  with  his  superstitions.  In 
emergency  he  may  consent  to  govern  for  a  time  his 
use  of  food  and  drink  in  accord  with  principles  of 
tested  experience,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
him  to  bring  up  his  children  in  line  with  what 
science  tells  us  of  child  nature.  Suggest  that  he 
govern  his  behavior  scientifically  and  he  would 
be  shocked!  Yet  few  of  us  are  satisfied  with  the 
apparent  disintegration  of  our  social  institutions. 
And  there  is  offered  no  other  scheme  which  holds 
as  much  promise  of  success  as  the  method  which 
has  succeeded  so  adequately  in  industrial  phases  of 
our  civilization.  If  this  first  generalization  is  only 
partially  sound,  our  school  curriculum  must  give 
much  more  attention  to  science,  for  in  this  way 
only  will  people  come  to  understand  the  methods 
science  employs  and  to  have  confidence  in  ob¬ 
jective  findings. 

Second,  a  serious  defect  in  our  present  educa¬ 
tional  system  consbts  in  developing  a  thought  pat¬ 
tern  which  longs  to  have  matters  settled  with 
finality.  From  this  fault  not  even  scientists  are  free. 
When  Galileo  discovered  sun  spots  the  scientists 
of  his  day  argued  that  the  sun,  a  heavenly  body, 
must  be  spiritual  and  as  such  could  have  no  de¬ 
fects.  One  old  conservative  assured  his  fellows 
that  Galileo  must  be  mistaken  for,  said  he,  “I 
have  read  Aristotle  through  three  times  and  no¬ 
where  does  he  mention  spots  on  the  sun.”  Even  in 
medical  research,  until  the  opening  of  this  century 
every  advance  was  made  by  some  laboratory  work¬ 
er  in  the  face  of  opposition  of  his  contemporaries. 

To  say  that  distinguished  scientists  hold  tradi¬ 
tional  opinions  and  dogmatic  attitudes  in  scientific 
fields  other  than  their  own  is  to  utter  a  platitude. 
Of  this  fact  secondary-school  people  who  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  induce  college  faculty  committees  to 
experiment  with  new  entrance  requirements  are  pain¬ 
fully  aware.  The  scientific  mind  is  always  open. 
Nothing  is  ever  settled.  The  work  of  Einstein  and 
others  has  shaken  opinions  based  on  even  Newton’s 
findings.  New  discoveries  which  indicate  that 
facts  formerly  accepted  as  indicating  the  whole 
truth  are  only  partial  revelations  of  the  truth,  are 
excellent  developers  of  a  healthy  skepticism  which 


is  valuable  in  a  rapidly  changing  world.  Up  to 
this  time  no  instructional  materials  have  been  found 
better  suited  for  developing  this  frame  of  mind  than 
the  natural  sciences,  particularly  the  history  of 
their  development.  If  ffiis,  my  second  assumption, 
is  sound,  it  also  points  to  the  need  of  bringing  more 
science  into  the  work  of  the  school. 

Tliird,  a  generally  recognized  deficiency  of  our 
generation  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  who  the  leaders 
are.  For  it  is  readily  accepted  as  impossible  in  this 
day  for  m2my  men  to  be  well  informed  in  many 
fields  of  human  activity.  Therefore  if  the  people 
are  to  be  wisely  advised  they  must  first  know  whose 
opinions  are  worth  listening  to.  Today  how  few 
are  the  people  trained  to  be  critical  of  the  opinions 
of  men  who  speak  and  write  on  important  matters! 
How  many  educated  men  can  name  even  the  one 
leader  in  a  field  of  knowledge  whose  opinion  he 
should  have  before  making,  either  personally  or  as 
a  citizen,  an  important  decision  on  an  issue  in  that 
field?  If  this,  my  third  assumption,  is  sound,  it 
constitutes  a  strong  reason  for  considering  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  life  process  since  today’s  leader  is  dead 
tomorrow  and  each  of  us  must  be  constantly  re¬ 
vising  his  information. 

Fourth,  the  inability  of  many  of  our  citizens  to 
cooperate  fully  in  enterprises  for  the  common  good 
seems  to  me  to  constitute  a  serious  civic  deficiency. 
That  this  is  a  weakness  is  attested  by  the  increasing 
number  of  statutes  by  which  majorities  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  compel  the  cooperation  of  minorities. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  generaliza¬ 
tion  for  the  school  of  tomorrow?  Among  them 
are  these: 

First,  the  social  studies  courses  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  overhauled. 

Second,  much  of  the  material  called  “history” 
now  in  our  schools,  ornamental  perhaps  but  not 
immediately  concerned  with  practical  life  of  today, 
must  be  transferred  to  courses  to  be  elected  by 
those  who  wish  them;  in  place  of  this  must  come 
materials  drawn  from  economics,  political  science, 
and  perhaps  from  psychology  and  sociology. 

Third,  our  methods  of  instruction  ail  through 
the  lower  schools  must  take  on  more  and  more  the 
form  of  cooperative  enterprises.  Probably  the 
most  useful  work  preparatory  to  citizenship  in  our 
secondary  schools  today  is  labelled  “extra-curri¬ 
cular.”  Much  good  training  in  teamwork  takes 
place  in  class  projects  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
in  club  activities,  orchestras,  bands,  athletic  teams, 
and  school  government  organization  in  secondary 
schools. 

Fourth,  in  the  education  of  the  future  I  enter  a 
plea  for  a  careful  consideration  of  the  development 
of  individual  personality.  One  of  the  outcomes  of 
early  Mediaeval  Christianity  frequently  condemned 
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was  the  standardization  of  men.  This  was  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  expectation  that  the  end  of 
this  world  wu  not  far  oS  and  of  a  philosophy 
which  held  that  this  earthly  life  was  at  best  a 
period  of  waiting  for  a  life  eternal  and  a  necessary 
period  of  preparation  for  that  life. 

The  hope  of  preserving  the  individual  In  a 
standardized  world  lies  in  the  use  of  his  leisure 
time.  He  may  be  tied  to  a  machine  in  a  factory 
all  day  going  through  a  deadening  routine  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  standardized  product.  But  when  he 
reaches  his  home,  he  should  find  aspects  of  art,  of 
music,  and  of  literature  that  reflect  his  diflerence 
from  the  worker  at  the  next  machine.  His  hobbies 
and  his  avocational  pursuits  should  be  an  expn*- 
sion  of  the  real  self.  In  the  church  choir,  in  the 
community  orchestra,  in  the  player’s  guild,  in  the 
open  forum  he  should  become  a  person  doing  his 
part  in  his  own  way.  The  routine  of  making  a 
living  may  be  relieved  by  the  diversity  involved  m 
living  a  life. 

And  finally  the  difficulties  inherent  in  preserving 
individualism  lead  me  to  suggest  the  importance  of 
helping  yoimg  people  in  school  and  college,  to  work 
out  for  themselves  a  philosophy  of  life  and  a  sys- 
tem  of  values.  We  are  becoming  ever  more  aware 
of  the  need  of  a  scale  or  standard  by  which  to 
measure  values  not  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents. 
A  society  marked  by  rapid  change  is  confronted 
with  almost  unsurmountable  difficulties  in  this  re' 
gard.  We  have  already  said  that  the  school  was 
at  first  an  institution  supplementary  to  many  other 
educational  factors,  chief  of  which  were  the  home 
and  the  church.  Both 
of  the  latter  provided 
the  pupil  with  some 
moral,  ethical  and  reli> 
giom  instruction.  In 
these  days,  however, 
the  home  controls  have 
been  relaxed.  There 
are  no  indications  that 
the  earlier  types  of  con¬ 
trol  will  ever  ageun  be 
established  since  the 
work  which  brought 
children  and  •  their 
parents  together  in  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  ex¬ 
ists  no  longer  in  cities 
and  Is  disappearing  even 
in  rural  areas.  There 
is  neither  occasion  nor 
time  for  family  life  in 
the  old  sense. 

As  a  result  of  diis 
situation  the  demand  is 
increaung  for  moral 


and  ethical  instruction  in  the  schools.  I  do  not 
ever  expect  to  see  religion  taught  in  our  schools. 

I  believe  their  secular  nature  will  be  preserved. 
But  in  the  education  for  the  new  America  I  do 
expect  to  find  much  ethical  training  in  the  school 
program.  Junior  and  senior  colleges  will,  through 
courses  in  psychology,  make  their  graduates  ob¬ 
jective  observers  and  critics  of  human  conduct 
They  will  consider  all  human  behavior  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  manner. 

My  predictions,  then,  for  the  schools  of  to¬ 
morrow,  almost  as  sketchily  outlined  as  they  are 
hazardly  ventured,  are:  First,  that  the  application 
of  tested  thought,  so  successfully  employed  in  our 
material  advance,  will  be  extended  to  all  phases  of 
our  life;  second,  that  thought  patterns,  suitable  to 
dogmatic  teaching,  which  look  to  authority  for 
major  premises,  will  give  place  to  an  enlightened 
skepticism  much  needed  for  adjustment  to  a  world 
of  rapid  change;  third,  that  people  will  learn  to 
know  what  persons  are  entitled  to  q>eak  in  highly 
specialized  fields  of  knowledge,  will  listen  to  these 
leaders  and  will  question  the  authority  by  vdiich 
those  not  so  recognized,  speak  on  matters  outside 
their  major  interests;  fourth,  that  the  citizen  of  the 
future  will  know  how  to  cooperate  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  and  will  cooperate  voluntarily,  thereby 
benefiting  himself  and  making  unnecessary  much 
legislation;  fifth,  that  each  individual  will  learn 
how  to  preserve  his  individu2dity  in  the  midst  of 
an  increasingly  standardized  society;  and,  finally, 
that  each  individual  will  be  taught  to  formulate  a 
philosophy  of  life  amd  to  evaduate  the  effects  of  his 
behavior  on  others,  he 
will  recognize  amd  dis¬ 
charge  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  others. 

I  have  endeavored 
to  avoid  speaking  in 
tones  of  authority.  I 
have  offered  suggestions 
In  the  hope  that  they 
may  stimulate  others  to 
think  about  these  prob¬ 
lems,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  may  provide 
basis  for  discussion,  and 
in  the  very  smcere  be¬ 
lief  that  the  net  result 
may  be  not  heat,  but 
light  to  illuminate  the 
path  our  successors 
must  tread  to  discover 
the  New  America. 

Monument  bf  MaeMon- 
nies  in  Commemoration 
of  Battle  of  Prineaton, 
1717 
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Teachers  and  Schools  Around  the  State 


The  Elditorial  G>niminee  was  privileged  to  hold 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  Elxecutive  Committee 
January  16,  1930.  The  attention  of  the  joint 
meeting  centered  around  the  changes  that  might 
be  made  in  the  policies  of  the-  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  with  a  purpose  to  giving  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Association  throughout  the  State  a 
more  complete  story  of  educational  affairs  in  New 
Jersey.  The  activities  of  the  Association  touch 
every  branch  of  school  work  in  the  State.  Many 
suggestions  have  reached  the  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  Review  relative  to  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  teachers  may  be  best  served.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  whatever  sug¬ 
gestions  seem  practical. 

A  definite  program  of  changes  has  been  de¬ 
termined  upon  and  beginning  with  this  issue,  we 
have  instituted  a  procedure  which  we  hope  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Association  member¬ 
ship.  We  are  using  a  better  grade  of  paper  in 
this  issue  than  heretofore.  The  cover  has  been 
changed.  We  hope  to  have  a  more  complete  news 
column  than  in  the  past.  We  are  also  planning  to 
give  an  account  of  noteworthy  incidents  of  educa¬ 
tional  progress  in  the  State.  We  have  asked  the 
co-operation  of  superintendents  and  teachers  by  way 
of  fumishmg  material  describing  educational  pro¬ 
gress  and  hope  we  have  a  generous  response.  It 
is  our  desire  to  have  several  articles  during  the 
year  by  New  Jersey  school  people. 

There  are  several  organizations  of  teachers  in 
various  fields  of  educational  work  affiliated  with 
the  State  Association.  We  hope  the  members  of 
these  groups  may  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  the  Review  offers  to  carry  to  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State  news  of  ffie  activities  of  their 
organization. 


After  several  years  of  work  devoted  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  to  young  people  of  Lambertville  seeking  a 
choice  of  vocations,  Robert  Hoppock  has  won 
recognition  in  this  field  by  being  appointed  executive 
secretary  for  ffie  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association,  with  offices  at  Columbia  University 
in  New  York. 


Dr.  William  John  Cooper,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  addressed  the  Newark 
teacher  corps  at  South  Side  High  School,  January 
28. 


Philip  W.  Cox,  professor  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  University,  praises  the  Bayonne 


Junior  High  School  as  a  leading  exan4>le  in  that 
field,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  for  January. 


“Assets  and  Liabilities*’  was  the  theme  of  the 
speech  of  Herbert  W.  Dutch,  superintendent  of 
Glen  Ridge  schools,  at  a  recent  senior  high  school 
assembly. 


Albert  M.  Bean,  superintendent  of  Gloucester 
City  schools,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  Camden  County  schools.  Mr.  Bean  will  take 
his  new  post  as  soon  as  the  State  Board  of  ELdiKa- 
tion  confirms  the  nomination.  He  will  fill  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  retirement  of  Charles  J.  Albert¬ 
son,  who  was  thirty-nine  years  in  the  service. 


After  serving  the  State  of  New  Jersey  since 
1923  as  principal  of  Trenton  State  Teachers*  Col¬ 
lege,  Dr.  Don  C.  Bliss  tendered  his  resignation  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  that  body.  He  will  relinquish 
his  present  post  at  the  end  of  this  school  year. 

Favorable  business  connections,  which  have  not 
as  yet  been  disclosed,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Bliss  has  passed  the  pension-age  minimum, 
have  been  given  as  the  reasons  for  his  retirement 


Floyd  E.  Harshman  has  been  named  as 
principal  of  the  new  Hamilton  Township,  Mercer 
County,  High  School.  He  was  an  instructor  in 
elementary  education  at  New  York  University, 
living  at  Roselle,  N.  J..  since  coming  from  Ohio 
where  he  had  1 5  years*  experience  in  various 
school  capacities.  Because  of  the  amount  of  pre¬ 
liminary  work  required,  Mr.  Harshntan  has  al¬ 
ready  assumed  his  duties,  although  the  new  build¬ 
ing  will  not  be  occupied  until  September. 


On  February  28,  and  March  I,  1930,  there 
will  be  dedication  ceremonies  at  New  York  Uni- 
veruty,  for  a  new  building,  to  be  known  as  “Edu¬ 
cation  Center.**  In  connection  with  an  educational 
program  at  that  time,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Clarkson, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Commercial  Teacher 
Training  of  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton,  will 
discuss  the  “Importance  of  Technical  Subjects  in 
Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions.** 


Bids  will  shortly  be  received  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  group  of  buildings  which  will  comprise 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Hillwood  Lakes, 
Trenton,  involving  an  e]q)enditure  of  more  than 
$2,000,000. 
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Experience  and  the  Expert 

Convention  Address 

Howard  Dare  White 

Assistant  State  Commissioner  of  Education 


E  attempt  to  put  additional  meaning  in¬ 
to  words  by  using  some  more  words  has 
never  been  quite  successful.  We  are 
not  going  to  give  up  the  attempt,  but 
I  hope  that  we  can  avoid  some  of  the 
confusion  into  which  it  has  led  us  and  put  less 
faith  in  it  as  a  source  of  certainty.  We  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  depend  on  language  as  our  fundamental 
and  most  convenient  means  of  communication 
while  we  continue  our  effort  to  make  sure  that  com¬ 
munication  is  actually  effected,  that  someone  imder- 
stands  us ;  if  possible,  that  everyone  imderstands  us. 
Words  must  carry  a  meaning  and  somehow  de¬ 
liver  it.  Otherwise  silence  or  clean  white  paper 
would  be  more  economical  and  just  as  useful. 

So  the  speaker  or  writer  has  a  certain  respon¬ 
sibility. 

During  my  own  lapse  from  silence  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  four  things: 

First,  I  am  anxious  to  defend  anew  a  double 
thesis  so  trite  that  it  has  always  for  me  the  aspect 
of  complete  novelty, — the  thesis  that  the  expert 
becomes  an  expert  only  because  of  his  experiences, 
and  that  it  is  our  business  to  contrive  that  everyone 
shall  be  an  expert. 

Second,  to  help  pay  a  long  overdue  debt  of  dis¬ 
respect  to  a  false  philosophy  which  has  had  de¬ 
plorable  consequences. 

Third,  to  report  some  encouraging  signs  that 
New  Jersey  secondary  schools  are  freeing  them¬ 
selves  from  the  influence  of  that  philosophy  and 
freeing  their  pupils  from  some  of  its  consequences. 

Fourth,  to  suggest  a  few  practices  that  may  help 
us  to  continue  our  emancipation. 

The  southern  mammy  who  defined  experience  as 
"what  you  gets  when  you  don't  listen,  to  what  the 
old  folks  tells  you”  came  near  to  a  sufficient  defi¬ 
nition,  with  just  a  hint  that  experience  may  not  be 
always  pleasant,  that  it  requires  effort,  and  that  we 
who  dare  to  teach  are  likely  to  suggest  substitutes 
for  it 

The  story  of  the  man  who  refused  to  go  near 
the  water  until  he  had  learned  to  swim  is  probably 
a  very  old  story.  It  sounds  old.  But  it  was  the 
philosopher  Hegel  who  thought  to  retell  the  story 
and  to  name  its  hero  "Scholasticiu”  to  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  many  generations  of  schoolmasters. 

Both  the  southern  mammy  and  the  distinctly 


Nordic  philosopher  told  the  same  story  and  were 
trying  to  teach  the  same  necessary  lesson,  that 
essential  learning  not  only  involves  but  is  experience, 
that  it  leaves  the  learner  a  different  being — not  the 
same  being  possessed  of  some  learning.  The  curri¬ 
culum  the  learner  uses,  the  course  he  runs,  is  his 
curriculum,  his  course,  and  mcludes  all  the  ex¬ 
periences  that  he  gets  and  no  others.  His  disci¬ 
pline  and  control  are  the  discipline  and  control  he 
gives  himself  and  he  can’t  get  them  from  anyone 
else.  Restraint,  obstacle,  frustration,  inhibition, 
curbing, — unhappiness  generally  we  can  give  him 
all  too  easily,  and  there  are  those  who  think  that 
we  should.  Or,  more  happily,  we  may  provide 
encouragement,  wholesome  opportunity  in  rich 
abundance,  views  of  what  is  before  him,  alert 
watchfulness,  help,  guidance,  in  short,  as  he  runs 
his  course.  In  spite  of  conflicting  counsels  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  what  we  should  do. 

lire  critic  who  objected  to  this  point  of  view 
and  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  cow,  grazing 
lazily  in  the  pasture,  munching  only  what  appears 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  satisfying  to  the  stomach  is 
the  pattern  of  today’s  education’’  might  well  have 
ruminated  further  and  thought  of  a  simile  better 
suited  to  his  purpose.  Elxperts  in  the  nature  and 
nurture  of  cows  assure  me  that  he  described  the 
minimum  essentials,  at  least,  of  an  excellent  cow 
curriculum. 

An  appropriate  curriculum  for  pupils  also  is  one 
that  they  can  see  and  in  \riuch  they  make  chmces 
and  are  satisfied.  We  are  undertaking,  from  the 
side  lines  if  you  please, — certainly  not  by  getting 
in  their  way — to  see  that  all  piq>iU  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  citfriculum. 

It  would  be  easier  for  us  if  we  could  take  the 
whole  responsibility.  But  we  can’t;  for  all  their 
learning  must  be  in  the  realm  of  their  own  mind- 
body  experiences  and  they  must  become  ejqpe^s  in 
their  own  right  if  at  all. 

We  must  manage  that  they  succeed,  that  they 
learn  to  do  well  and  with  satisfaction  the  things 
that  everyone  must  do,  and  the  additional  things 
that  their  individual  qualities  and  abilities  and 
attitudes  make  it  possible  and  satisfactory  and 
useful  for  them  to  do;  and  that  will  be  enough. 
The  doing  of  H,  furthermore,  will  provide  that 
our  pupils  will  all  be  experta.  that  their  growth  will 
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continur,  and  that  we  too  will  have  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow. 

That  we  are  rather  slowly  admitting  this  to 
ourselves  and  still  more  slowly  translating  our 
revised  beliefs  into  revised  practice  is  due  partly 
to  inertia.  But  even  more  than  by  inertia  we  have 
been  held  back  by  a  vicious  tradition  that  separates 
and  attempts  to  account  for  the  separate  experiences 
of  mind  and  body.  I  don’t  mean  that  it  ever  did 
any  harm  to  try  to  explain  and  classify  experience, 
but  that  a  false  antithesis  exalting  supposed  intel¬ 
lectual  experience  and  discrediting  physicsj  facts 
has  had  too  much  influence  on  our  practice.  The 
notion  that  the  mind  can  go  otf  on  a  rather  noble 
quest  for  knowledge,  leaving  the  body  at  home 
to  do  the  menial  chores  of  sense-perception,  is  per¬ 
haps  too  fsmtastic  a  way  of  stating  this.  But  I 
insist  that  the  antithesis  is  a  false  one  and  that  it 
has  done  an  enormous  amoimt  of  harm. 

Intellectual  pursuits  are  lofty.  Other  occupa¬ 
tion  is  on  a  lower  plane.  Study  is  respectable  and 
activity  interferes  with  study.  High  school  was 
until  lately,  and  college  is  yet.  a  patrician  institu¬ 
tion.  There  is  something  plebeian  about  vocational 
school  or  shop.  Professions  are  of  higher  rank 
than  trades.  Our  college  preparatory  curricula  are 
for  the  superior  pupils,  other  courses  for  inferior 
pupils. 

There  are  a  dozen  ways  of  stating  it,  but  the 
meaning  is  the  same.  We  do  not  yet  give  up  the 
idea  of  education  as  a  thing,  an  aristocratic  com¬ 
modity  for  superior  people. 

Of  course,  the  trouble  has  been  that  we  have 
exaggerated  the  importuice  of  knowledge  about 
things  to  the  pomt  where  it  has  seemed  necessary  or 
socially  advsmtageous  to  have  some  knowledge 
about  everything.  Our  textbook  curriculum  was  a 
natural  development  from  this,  with  lesson  learning, 
fragments  of  recitation,  the  accumulation  of  credits, 
and  a  final  diploma  decoration  following  in  logical 
order. 

The  schools,  at  least,  have  been  honest  about 
all  this  but  they  have  not  been  bravely  critical  of 
their  own  aims  and  their  pupils  are  much  too 
docile.  Convinced  that  knowledge  about  things  is 
desirable,  with  but  little  practice  in  comparing 
values,  diey  are  the  dupes  of  specious  advertising. 
Knowlege  is  a  kind  of  wealth;  we  must  be  rich, 
or  at  least  solvent;  or,  if  we  can’t  be  either,  we 
must  conceal  the  evidence  of  our  insolvency  as  long 
as  possible.  It  is  ito  wonder  then  that  we  are 
tempted  to  pretend  expertness  in  things  about  which 
we  know  nothing  except  their  names  and  that  the 
whole  flock  of  outlines,  compendiums,  digests — 
shoddy  substitutes  for  experience — find  a  ready 
sale. 

It  is  not  fair  to  make  a  statement  like  that  with¬ 
out  mentioning  specific  examples.  You  could  make 


your  own  lists  from  the  advertising  pages  of  any 
magazine  or  from  the  circulars  that  come  in  your 
mail  offering  a  free  education  as  a  bonus  for  taking 
something  else  you  do  not  want. 

Tliis  address  is  intended  to  be  helpful  and  I  pro¬ 
pose  as  a  project  for  someone  who  wants  to  do 
a  bit  of  interesting  research  the  compilation  of  an 
Aimotated  Bibliography  of  Dishonest  Books  with 
Special  Reference  to  Misleading  Educational  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Your  list  will  deal  with  new  discoveries 
about  thinking,  with  some  correspondence  schools, 
with  honest  books  offered  as  something  else  than 
what  they  are,  with  the  question  of  whether  the 
buyer  is  as  guilty  as  the  seller.  You  may  deal,  in 
footnotes,  with  what  the  publishers  call  “snob 
sales’’  and  you  may  even  have  to  imalyze  people’s 
reasons  for  buying  the  Harvard  Classics  and  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Because  learning  is 
never  single,  your  research  will  lead  you  to 
knowledge  of  the  economics  of  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  the  relation  between  the  editorial  and  the 
sales  departments  of  publishing  houses.  To  do  a 
thorough  piece  of  work  will  likely  lead  finally  to  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  libel  laws. 

We  do  not  complain  that  people  read  botoks  or 
even  that  ffiey  read  books  that  are  worthless  to  us. 
It  is  inevitable  that  some  of  our  experience  will  be 
wsisted.  But  to  read  without  any  motive  except  a 
vague  notion  that  there  is  virtue  in  reading  or  be¬ 
cause  some  one  has  recommended  it,  is  the  most 
futile  self-deception  that  I  can  imagine — ^v^ether 
the  reader  reads  fifteen  minutes  a  day  or  two  hours, 
whether  at  the  command  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  or  the  University  professor.  Reading  is  a 
form  of  experience  and  can  not  possibly  serve  the 
same  purpose  for  any  two  people. 

The  question  of  what  is  quaintly  called  vicarious 
experience  has  something  to  do  with  books  and 
reading.  The  question  need  not  be  evaded.  There 
is  no  room  for  serious  disagreement  about  it 

We  do  want  to  preserve  the  culture  of  the  past. 
Our  generation  and  future  generations  must  have  a 
background.  Civilization  is  worth  studying  and 
trying  to  understand.  The  light  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  centuries  does  reveal  something  to  some  people. 

But,  while  we  ought  to  be  very  respectful  toward 
genuine  scholarship,  are  we  really  serving  it  well  in 
fostering  the  illusion  that  knowledge  about  every¬ 
thing  is  either  possible  or  desirable? 

I  should  like  to  recommend  here  a  policy  of  se¬ 
lective  ignorance.  Ignorance  is  really  not  a  dis¬ 
ease;  it  is  a  perfeedy  natural  and  healthy  state. 
Most  of  us  admit,  or  rather  proclaim,  that  we  have 
generous  quantities  of  it.  But  we  do  it  rather 
‘  hastily  as  if  to  be  the  first  to  mention  it  and  as 
if  it  were  something  to  be  rather  ashamed  of.  It 
is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  or  proud  of,  or  self- 
conscious  about  in  any  way.  All  of  us  are  grossly 
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and  properly  ignorant  of  many  things  that  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  keen  interest  and  intimate  knowledge  to 
many  of  our  colleagues  and  to  many  of  our  pupils. 
Can  we  not  recognize  the  perfect  naturalness  of 
this  in  our  guidance  of  pupils?  We  already  agree 
pretty  well  in  words.  There  is  gradually  accumu¬ 
lating  evidence  in  practice  also  that  we  accept  new 
values  and  are  not  trying  to  realize  them  entirely  by 
conventional  means. 

New  Jersey  high  schools  welcome  new  ideas 
and,  I  hope,  are  critical  of  them.  They  need  also 
to  be  hospitable  toward  old  ideas  and  to  be  critical 
of  them,  avoiding  the  popular  delusion  that  con¬ 
servative  and  progressive  are  words  of  opposite 
meaning  and  that  one  of  them  is  better  than  the 
other.  Earnestly  as  we  desire  the  adoption  of  a 
new  pomt  of  view  and  a  transfer  of  emphasis  from 
textbooks  to  ways  of  behavior,  no  one  really  plans 
to  accomplish  that  adoption  and  transfer  by  dis¬ 
carding  the  teaching  materials  we  now  have. 

To  report  all  the  ex|;>erimental  things  that  our 
schools  are  doing  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
Descriptive  reports  are  hard  to  get.  Either  too 
much  caution  or  undue  modesty  keeps  many  ac¬ 
counts  of  interesting  experiment  from  us.  There 
is  a  section  of  the  annual  high  school  report  blank 
for  New  Jersey  which  is  intended  for  such  ac¬ 
counts.  That  section  is  the  most  important  one  in 
the  whole  report. 

One  of  our  most  promising  experiments  is  the 
project  sponsored  by  a  committee  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Secondary  School  Principals  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  This  proposes  that 
groups  of  high  school  principals  carry  on  some  co¬ 
operative  investigation  of  questions  like  these :  What 
are  the  facts  about  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
large  and  small  classes?  How  may  new  teachers 
be  most  effectively  introduced  into  the  service  of  a 
school?  What  are  some  of  the  observed  merits  and 
demerits  of  ability  groupmg  of  pupils?  What  are 
the  handicaps  of  the  small  school  and  how  may 


interests  them  have  some  chance  of  finding  those 
facts.  It  is  important  that  these  experiments  be 
limited  in  scope  to  the  trial  and  determination  of 
things  we  need  and  want  to  know.  It  would  be  un- 
fortimate  for  it  to  become  faddish  or  fashionable. 
Even  if  there  are  no  more  such  groups  formed  for 
the  present  the  method  of  approach  is  a  promising 
one,  for  it  looks  toward  the  solution  of  particular 
problems  rather  than  a  group  solution  of  general 
problems.  The  groups  should  be  small  and  com¬ 
posed  of  principals  who  can  get  together  easily  and 
often,  and  who  have  already  had  some  practice 
in  co-operation. 

Our  high  schools  are  looking  for  better  ways  to 
serve  the  beginning  pupil.  This  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  articulation  that  ought  not  to  be  a 
problem.  In  a  school  system  where  pupils  begin 
their  secondary  school  experience  naturally  and 
comfortably  in  a  Junior  High  School  and  where 
continuous  healthy  growth  through  the  whole  secon¬ 
dary  school  period  is  the  avowed  aim,  the  problem 
is  hard  enough.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  ninth  grade  pupils  come  from  other  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  enter  the  last  year  of  a  junior  high  school 
or  the  tenth  year  of  either  a  senior  high  school  or 
a  four-year  high  school.  The  result  is  often  dis¬ 
appointing  and  uncomfortable  for  pupils  and 
teachers  alike.  The  conventional  solution  first 
thought  of  is  a  demand  for  still  more  uniformity. 
Several  schools  are  seeking  a  better  solution  through 
conference  and  understanding  between  the  school 
districts  concerned  and  through  a  definite  welcom¬ 
ing  and  friendly  guidance  specially  provided  for 
the  new  pupil.  Many  schools  go  a  significant  step 
farther  than  this.  The  Montclair  Senior  High 
School,  for  example,  makes  a  special  business  of 
prqviding  for  pupils  with  "irregular  preparation," 
and  does  it  without  emphasizing  their  irregularity 
and  without  impl)ring  that  anyone  is  to  blame  for  it. 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Junior-Senior  High 


they  be  met? 

At  least  two  such  groups  have  been 
formed  and  have  begun  their  study. 
The  particular  promise  of  this  move¬ 
ment  is  that  it  brings  to  actual  trial 
some  of  the  things  we  have  been  say- 
mg  about  school  practice.  A  rather 
small  group  of  secondary  school 
principals  who  want  to  find  the  facts 
about  a  definite  problem  that  really 

Washington's  Headquarters,  Morristown. 
In  this  house  General  and  Mrs.  Washing¬ 
ton  spent  the  winter  of  1779-1790,  while 
the  Continental  Armp  was  encamped  at 
loc^ep  Hollow 
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School  Clearing  House  would  convince  you  that  his 
school  is  concerned  with  the  needs  and  interests  as 
well  as  with  the  abilities  of  its  pupils.  One  sen¬ 
tence  must  be  quoted:  “Elxploration,  guidance,  and 
adjustment  do  not  end  with  the  ninth  year.” 

In  the  same  number  of  the  same  magazine  you 
may  care  to  read  what  Mr.  Runnels  has  to  say 
about  articulation.  He  also  suggests  that  we 
should  serve  the  needs  of  pupils  continuously  in¬ 
stead  of  at  junction  points. 

Let  me  name  several  instances  of  the  special 
interest  that  our  schools  are  taking  in  pupils  rather 
than  subjects.  They  are  taken  almost  at  random 
and  similar  cases  might  be  chosen  from  many  other 
schools. 

At  Point  Pleasant  much  of  the  work  in  com¬ 
mercial  studies  is  on  an  individual  unit  basis  and 
the  class  is  organized  in  small  groups.  Pupils 
achieve  mastery  of  units  of  work  at  different  times, 
and  make  no  difficulty  about  working  beyond  the 
required  and  credited  units. 

The  East  Orange  High  School  had  a  group 
of  senior  girls  who  wanted  a  course  in  retail 
selling.  They  found  that  the  teaching  and  prac¬ 
tice  and  experience  needed  in  such  a  course  could 
be  most  conveniently  offered  in  the  County  Voca¬ 
tional  School.  The  school  authorities  made  as  good 
an  outline  of  such  a  course  as  could  be  made  in 
advance,  and  added  it  to  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  “credit”  to  be  given  that  class  for 
getting  what  it  needs  and  wants  for  a  half  day  a 
week  will  be  just  the  same  as  would  be  given  for 
doing  something  they  didn’t  need  or  want.  Tlieir 
course  will  not  be  diluted  and  their  diplomas  will 
be  just  as  respectable  as  those  of  their  more  aca¬ 
demic  fellow  students. 

The  South  Orange  High  School  continues  the 
study  of  pupil  needs  and  pupil  interests  through  the 
secondary  school  period  and  beyond.  Articula¬ 
tion  in  this  school  system  is  a  constant  rather  than 
a  periodic  responsibility. 

The  Bridgeton  High  School,  in  spite  of  the 
crowding  and  discomfort  caused  by  building  a  new 
building  on  the  same  premises  occiqiied  by  the 
old  one,  has  time  to  carry  on  several  projects  of 
educational  guidance. 

Nutley  and  Haddonfield  have  broken  rather 
definitely  with  the  traditional  installment  plan  of 
examinations  and  are  using  examinations  to  pro¬ 
mote  learning  instead  of  to  promote  pupils. 

The  group  of  Latin  students  in  Camden  who 
constitute  a  classical  seminar  for  two  hours  a  week 
without  additional  credit  are  doing  work  which  is 
curricular  for  them  and  they  should  have  credit  for 
it.  The  probability  is  that  they  are  having  so  much 
fun  and  are  working  so  hard  that  they  don’t  know 
whether  the  course  is  credited  or  not.  They  are 
likely  ming  a  variety  of  materials  and  getting  some¬ 
thing  that  very  much  resembles  experience. 


Elizabeth  is  trying  to  continue  its  adjustment  of 
courses  to  the  needs  of  its  pupils  beyond  the  ninth 
year  and  to  make  non-college  preparatory  courses 
rich  and  respectable. 

Summit  uses  the  home  room  organization  as  an 
agency  of  advice  and  guidance  for  the  pupils. 

The  Hackensack  High  School  undertakes  by 
correspondence  with  all  parents  and  by  conference 
with  pupils  to  prevent  failures  and  assure  high 
scholarship. 

Pitman  uses  its  courses  in  elementary  business 
training  and  civics  and  a  special  course  in  the 
use  of  school  facilities  to  give  educational  and  oc¬ 
cupational  guidance  to  all  pupils. 

Nepttme  Township  has  employed  a  special 
director  of  pupil  guidance. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  give  anything  more 
than  a  few  illustrations  of  my  statement  that  New 
Jersey  high  schools  are  interested  in  experimental 
practice  and  are  making  a  new  study  of  their  re- 
sponsibUity. 

You  have  noticed  how  frequently  the  word, 
guidance,  is  used.  1  hope  that  it  will  not  come  to 
be  a  useless  word.  My  understanding  is  that  it 
covers  a  wide  variety  of  extremely  difficult  fimc- 
tions  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  understand 
and  to  exercise  tentatively,  and  which  we  will  be 
studying  to  improve  indefinitely. 

You  can  get  no  actual  or  expert  knowledge  of 
what  our  schools  are  doing  from  anything  I  have 
said,  only  knowledge  about  them — vicarious  ex¬ 
perience  decidedly.  In  your  own  schools  you 
know  of  more  experimental  progressive  things  than 
anyone  can  tell  you  about.  You  are  seeing  ffie 
transfer  of  emphasis  from  books  to  people.  You 
are  helping  to  make  the  transfer  and  your  own 
experience,  only  your  own  experience,  is  valid  or 
significant 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  asked  to  suggest  a  semi¬ 
nar  that  is  studying  ways  of  freeing  the  creative 
learning  energy  of  children  or  to  name  a  person 
competent  to  give  an  extension  course  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  1  have  undertaken  to  mention  some  prac¬ 
tices  that  may  help  us  to  free  ourselves  from 
hampering  tradition. 

TTe  best  seminar  is  a  group  of  teachers  who 
want  to  look  afresh  at  the  aims  of  education  and 
who  prefer  hard  work  to  routine.  Teachers  have 
the  same  right  to  continuous  growth  as  pupils.  Ex¬ 
pertness  will  come  only  as  the  result  of  e:q>erience. 
An  extension  course  would  help,  but  I  suspect  that 
it  would  start  with  a  study  of  democratic  social 
philosophy  and  perhaps  never  get  nearer  to  methods 
of  teaching  than  to  collect  individual  examples 
of  pupil  learning. 

These  are  my  suggestions:  We  will  examine 
again  the  aims  and  purposes  of  education  for  people 
who  are  alive  now  and  here.  We  will  not  discard 
ContinuoJ  on  page  46 
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Instruction  of  Sub-Normal  Children 

Convention  Address 

Paul  V.  West 

Assistant  Prolessor  of  Education,  Neiv  York  University 


Part  II. 


PLAN  of  individual  instruction  and  pro¬ 
gress  is  essential  for  the  proper  guidance 
of  sub-normal  groups.  However  im¬ 
practical  this  method  of  organization 
may  be  for  the  public  schools  in  gen¬ 
eral,  no  effective  special  education  may  be  carried 
on  without  it.  This  calls  for  smaller  classes,  not 
more  than  fifteen  in  number,  for  the  teacher  must 
expend  much  more  effort  in  individual  guidance 
than  would  be  necessary  for  the  normal  and  bright 
groups  who  would  be  more  self-directing.  The 
class  may  be  organized  in  small  temporary  groups 
according  to  need  and  stage  of  development,  each 
of  these  groups  worldng  on  some  particular  type 
of  work. 

A  great  portion  of  the  work  of  the  teacher 
must  center  about  what  is  called  “sense  training.” 
By  this  term  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  sense 
organ  itself  is  made  more  acute,  but  that  the  child 
learns  to  attend  more  to  information  gained  ffirough 
the  senses  and  to  use  them  more  definitely  in  the 
getting  of  information.  The  child  is  thus  trained 
to  see  colors  and  shades,  and  interesting  details 
regarding  objects  around  him.  Touch  and  the 
muscle  sense  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Through  manipulation  of  objects  a  child  learns  to 
evaluate  sizes,  and  weights,  and  smoothness,  and 
hardness. 

A  commonly  known  fact  concerning  the  sub¬ 
normals  and  one  which  must  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind  by  the  teacher  is  the  short  attention  span  which 
usually  characterizes  the  group.  There  are,  of 
course,  marked  individual  differences.  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  ascribed  to  low  muscle  tonus,  and  easy 
fatigability.  The  basic  rule  in  dealing  with  this 
condition  is  to  provide  frequent  changes  in  the 
program  of  instruction  and  insistence  upon  con¬ 
tinuing  any  activity  only  as  long  as  it  is  interesting. 
Improvement  in  attention  can  be  gained,  not  by 
external  forcing  of  attention,  but  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  intrinsic  interest. 

It  is  because  of  the  readiness  to  fatigue  that  it 
is  advisable  to  provide  opportunity  for  rest  and 
even  sleep  for  those  who  are  under-nourished  and 
easily  tired.  TTiat  school  is  fortunate  which  has 
provided  a  well-equipped  rest  room  in  a  quiet  loca¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  special  room. 

Relaxation  may  also  be  secured  through  play, 
which  may  be  used  also  because  of  its  educational 


values.  There  should  be  a  differentiation  made 
between  highly  active  play  and  play  of  a  more 
moderate  type  on  the  basis  of  physical  needs  and 
abilities.  The  play  may  be  organized  in  the 
schoolroom  or  preferably  on  the  playground.  The 
play  spirit  should  dominate  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  group. 

The  primary  need  is  the  organization  of  plays 
and  games  upon  a  simple  level,  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  prove  of  vital  interest  to  all.  Pupils 
of  the  sub-normal  group  need  not  be  segregated 
on  the  playground,  in  fact  there  are  many  reasons 
why  it  is  best  not  to  do  so.  This  is  one  opportunity 
which  they  have  to  come  into  close  contact  wnth 
their  brighter  fellows  and  not  suffer  greatly  by 
comparison.  This  cannot  be  successfully  carried 
out,  however,  unless  there  is  adequate  supervision. 
All  should  be  led  to  take  an  active  part  at  the 
same  time  and  taking  the  initiative  should  be  uni¬ 
formly  associated  with  pleasure. 

The  special  room  which  is  really  adapted  to 
the  play  and  work  activities  demanded  vdll  not  at 
all  resemble  the  ordinary  classroom  with  its  or¬ 
derly  rows  of  seats  fixed  in  position.  Yet  I  have 
visited  many  special  rooms  in  which  the  ancient 
tradition  prevailed  and  have  wondered  at  the  stu¬ 
pidity  which  permitted  it.  Not  only  should  there 
be  movable  chairs  and  tables,  there  should  be  a 
rich  equipment  of  accessories,  including  sand  table, 
work  benches,  blocks,  etc.  Instead  of  being  a 
left-over  room  in  bad  repair,  in  the  dark  basement, 
the  room  should  be  cheerfully  tinted,  with  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  air,  having  bright  colored  pictures 
on  the  walls,  and  attractive  curtains  and  flowers  in 
the  windows. 

Turning  to  the  regular  classroom  work,  the 
teacher  must  be  forewarned  that  it  is  conq>ara- 
tively  easy  to  have  many  of  the  pupils  memorize 
processes  in  a  rote  manner  without  having  any  con¬ 
cept  of  their  real  meaning  or  significance.  Some 
spend  an  undue  amount  of  time  in  drilling  the 
children  on  facts  or  on  problems  until  they  have 
at  least  a  temporary,  or  possibly  automatic  ccm- 
trol  over  them,  but  with  little  thought  as  to  their 
real  educational  value. 

Good  method  dictates  the  emphasis  upon  a 
great  deal  of  concrete  material  in  every  situation 
with  little  attempt  to  build  up  abstract  generaliza¬ 
tions  which  are  beyond  the  mental  reach  of  the 
child.  Some  fail  to  realize  that  the  number  I  h 
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a  very  great  abstraction  in  itself  and  that  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  significance  may  be  gained  only 
dirough  a  large  number  of  concrete  experiences 
with  single  objects.  Symbols  of  all  kinds  are  ab¬ 
stractions  which  must  be  built  up  and  used  very 
gradually,  including  plus  and  minus  signs  and 
punctuation  signs.  The  discussion  of  this  topic 
can  be  made  more  meaningful  in  connection  with 
the  treatment  of  particular  topics. 

Teachers  sometimes  err  in  expecting  the  pupils 
to  turn  out  a  perfect  piece  of  work.  The  safe 
rule  is  to  encourage  a  child  to  work  at  his  task  as 
long  as  he  can  be  kept  interested.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  quite  well  satisfied  with  a  crude  and  in¬ 
complete  product.  Calling  his  attention  to  the  im¬ 
perfections  is  more  likely  to  act  as  a  source  of  dis¬ 
couragement  rather  than  as  a  stimulus  to  further 
effort.  The  chief  purpose  of  such  work  is  to  de¬ 
velop  co-ordination  and  the  power  of  expression, 
not  to  turn  out  a  perfect  piece  of  work.  The 
teacher  should  be  satisfied  when  the  real  educa¬ 
tional  values  have  been  achieved,  and  not  risk  the 
dangers  of  too  long  and  persistent  endeavor. 

The  sub-normal  children  are  very  susceptible  to 
criticism,  even  as  they  are  stimulated  by  praise.  A 
positive  emphasis  is  recommended  in  all  work  for 
its  tonic  effect  upon  the  pupils.  TTiey  are  greatly 
delighted  when  they  have  evidence  of  progress 
and  when  they  receive  commendation  for  work 
done.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  save  and 
store  the  work  done  by  pupils.  At  least  samples 
should  be  selected  every  week  or  two  and  put 
aside.  TTiese  may  be  used  later  for  school  ex¬ 
hibits.  from  which  the  pupils  derive  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment.  They  may  also  serve  as  centers  of 
motivation.  At  any  convenient  time,  but  especially 
at  moments  of  discouragement,  these  samples  of 
work  previously  done  may  be  placed  before  the 
child  and  he  may  be  led  to  see  how  greatly  h* 
has  improved  and  in  what  ways  improvement  has 
been  made.  He  will  then  go  at  his  task  with 
fresh  enthusiasm. 

There  is  general  opinion,  not  altogether  devoid 
of  fact,  that  the  special  room  teacher  has  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  time  from  the  standpoint  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  of  a  smaller  class  in  which  control  is  more 
easily  exercised  and  supervision  maintained.  A 
good  teacher  can  keep  all  pupils  and  pupil  groups 
busy  at  some  interesting  activity.  The  room  is 
comparatively  free  from  the  presence  of  those  who 
are  tirelessly  active,  who  fall  into  mischief  because 
they  are  not  given  work  difficult  enough  to  absorb 
their  energies.  Furthermore,  the  feeble-minded 
child  is  frequently  docile  and  even  affectionately 
obedient. 

When  punishment  is  used  it  should  be  thoroughly 
carried  out  on  a  level  which  is  adapted  to  the 


child’s  understanding.  It  must  be  direct,  simple 
and  concrete.  Corporal  punishment  is  seldom 
necassary,  and,  in  fact,  with  a  certain  type  of  phleg¬ 
matic  child,  is  of  no  value.  The  withdrawal  of 
some  privilege  or  favor  which  the  child  values  is 
ordinarily  effective. 

In  everything  that  the  teacher  does  she  must  be 
a  master  of  methods  of  gaining  co-operation  with 
the  home.  The  child’s  habits  and  attitudes  are 
built  up  in  the  total  situation.  A  teacher’s  work  is 
seldom  effective  unless  it  is  supplemented  in  this 
way.  In  fact,  the  teacher  must  sometimes  assume 
the  responsibility  for  visiting  homes  and  even  in¬ 
structing  parents  in  things  concerning  which  she 
desires  their  assistance. 

Coming  next  to  the  course  of  study,  one  may 
note  that  in  no  other  field  of  education  does  the 
teacher  have  as  much  freedom  and  responsibilty 
in  determining  the  curriculum  as  in  that  dealing 
with  mental  defectives.  No  one  higher  up  can 
set  a  formal  course  of  study  or  lessons  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  order,  for  each  class  is  a  law  unto  itself, 
made  up  of  its  own  peculiar  group  of  pupils, 
each  of  whom  may  require  his  own  particular 
treatment  and  his  own  time  allotment.  The  most 
that  one  can  do  is  to  list  a  great  deal  of  suitable 
items  for  instruction,  much  as  Helen  Davis 
Whipple  has  done  in  her  excellent  book.  Making 
Citizens  of  the  Mentallxf  Limited,  together  with 
suggestive  schedules  and  lesson  plans  and  let  the 
teacher  herself  make  the  final  selection  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  lessons. 

The  tendency  is  still  found  in  some  communities 
to  provide  the  same  curriculum  for  the  sub-normal 
groups  as  is  given  to  the  regular  classes,  but  to 
arrange  so  that  it  may  be  taken  more  slowly.  The 
fallacy  of  this  procedure  is  evident.  What  is 
needed  is  an  altogether  different  program  of  school 
work,  not  one  that  is  adapted  to  the  pupils’  needs 
in  a  general  way,  but  one  which  is  specifically 
fitted  to  bring  out  certain  abilities  and  steps  in 
progress. 

Certain  basic  principles  underlie  the  building  of 
a  successful  program  of  lessons  for  this  group. 
They  must  be  of  such  a  nature  and  on  such  a  level 
of  ditiiculty  as  to  be  readily  understood  by  the 
child  and  easily  mastered  by  him.  They  must  be 
of  present  need  to  the  child  and  interesting  to  him, 
consequently  must  be  related  rather  directly  to  his 
environment.  They  must  consist  of  concrete  ma¬ 
terials  and  activities  which  do  not  call  for  abilities 
in  imagination  and  reasoning  which  are  not  yet 
built  up.  Not  academic,  but  practical  ideals  should 
dominate  the  selection.  “Is  this  child  really  going 
to  need  this?’’  should  be  the  frequent  honest  in¬ 
quiry.  Furthermore,  all  activities  should  be  so 
integrated  and  related  as  to  effect  certain  desirable 
habits,  simple  skills,  and  attitudes. 
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There  has  been  much  theory  and  practice  rela-  behavior.  In  addition  they  are  very  susceptible  to 
dve  to  the  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study  for  imitation  and  suggestion.  The  only  safeguard  is 
bright  pupils.  This  may  not  be  a  happy  term  to  build  up  a  great  many  good  social  habits  and 
by  which  to  designate  the  movement,  and  I  suggest  attitudes,  and  help  them  to  see  the  necessity  of 

that  it  be  changed,  for  I  certainly  believe  in  am  en-  avoiding  danger,  of  being  helpful  to  others,  amd  of 

richment  of  the  curriculum  at  all  levels  and  for  all  being  loyal  to  the  ideals  of  the  teacher  and  odiers. 
groups  including  the  sub-normals,  perhaps  for  them  There  are  irmumerable  practical  situations  in  the 
especially.  I  mean  by  this  that  there  should  be  school,  home  and  community  where  right  attitudes 
no  mere  skeleton  of  routinized  drill,  but  a  program  may  be  formed.  Again,  the  teacher  must  do  much 

rich  with  happy  surprises,  replete  with  items  that  of  her  work  through  the  home, 

stir  the  emotions  and  stimulate  the  imagination,  ac-  Vocational  work  of  some  kind  has  a  large  part 
tivities  that  put  the  child  in  touch  with  nature  and  in  the  curriculum  of  the  special  class.  It  is  justified 

with  the  larger  social  world  which  lies  about  him.  on  the  basis  of  educational  values  and  pupil  in- 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  general  school  terests  alone,  but  prominent  in  the  background  of 
subjects?  It  is  certain  that  the  formal  academic  such  work  must  be  the  necessity  of  preparing  the 

ideal  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevail  so  that  die  child  for  economic  independerKe.  He  must  not  be- 

sub-normal  child  is  taught  subject-matter  as  such  come  a  parasite  if  he  has  within  him  any  potentiali- 
to  the  exclusion  of  material  of  much  more  intrinsic  ties  which  will  make  it  possible  to  be  a  productive 
and  extrinsic  value.  The  school  head  should  give  force  and  to  earn  his  own  way. 

all  special  groups  freedom  from  the  rigid  study  of  A  leading  question  on  this  topic  Is  that  relating 
school  subjects.  The  principle  of  utility  must  be  to  the  advantages  of  general  courses  as  against 
referred  to  and  the  subjects  should  be  learned  only  specialized  training.  It  is  diflicult  if  not  impossible 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  needed  by  the  individual,  to  tell  what  sort  of  occupation  any  sub-normal 
and  then  they  should  be  learned  in  functional  re-  child  will  enter  or  have  opportimity  to  enter.  It 
lationships,  incidental  to  the  larger  objectives.  would  be  absurd  to  give  him  highly  specialized 
Those  topics  which  will  develop  good  habits  training  which  would  neglect  other  fields  and  leave 
and  attitudes  in  citizenship  are  of  major  import-  him  at  the  mercy  of  chance  in  one  occupation, 
ance.  Tlie  great  need  is  to  make  the  children  as  Practically  all  of  the  operations  in  factories  or 
socially  efficient  as  possible.  Too  much  time  can  stores  which  the  mentally  deficient  individual  is 
not  be  spent' on  presenting  in  a  very  concrete  way  able  to  do  are  of  a  routine  nature,  requiring  little 
those  aspects  of  social  life  which  will  tend  to  specific  skill.  The  wiser  plan  seems  to  be  to  give 
build  right  habits  and  attitudes  toward  the  home,  a  wide  experience  in  a  variety  of  situations  and 
church  and  other  social  Institutions,  especially  gov-  with  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  tools.  In  this 

emment  and  law.  The  child  must  be  shown  way  a  general  training  in  co-ordination  may  be 

clearly  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  many  gained  which  will  make  it 

emergencies  of  life  and  actually  acquire  the  habit  more  easy  for  him  to  learn  tu  r  t  7  r 

of  doing  it.  There  Is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that  any  occupation  in  which  .* 
the  feeble-minded  are  easily  led  into  vice  and  he  will  eventualy  be  en-  Air‘‘"suition  al 

simpler  types  of  crime.  They  live  In  the  present,  gaged.  Furthermore,  vo-  Lakehurst  after  ib 

are  unable  to  abstract  the  consequences  of  an  act  cadonal  activities  serve  as  second  irons- Atlantic 

and  make  logical  deductions  which  motivate  present  a  happy  medium  by  which  flight 
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number,  reading,  composition,  civics,  and  other 
bodies  of  knowledge  and  attitudes  may  be  more 
readily  mastered. 

Physical  education  and  training  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  for  this ‘group,  relating  as  it  does  to  muscle 
training,  rhythm,  posture  and  development  of  alert¬ 
ness.  Orthopedic  cases  may  be  greatly  benefited 
by  such  training,  but  care  must  be  used  in  fitting 
the  treatment  to  the  trouble.  The  best  procedure 
is  to  have  the  prescription  of  a  competent  physi¬ 
cian  as  a  guide  to  corrective  work. 

The  work  in  physical  education  should  be  cor¬ 
related  with  music  and  play  activities  and  should 
generally  be  spontaneous  and  informal.  Only 
simple  situations  should  be  provided  and  directions 
should  be  very  concrete. 

The  tendency  of  the  children  to  collect  should 
be  encouraged,  partly  because  of  the  enjoyment 
they  receive  through  it  and  partly  because  of  the 
educational  values.  They  will  collect  large 
amounts  of  trash,  but  this  may  be  saved  or  selec¬ 
tions  made  from  it,  and  organized  into  a  sort  of 
museum.  Even  if  of  no  other  significance,  the 
sorting  of  the  materials  according  to  kind,  such  as 
glass,  rubber,  iron,  brass;  according  to  size;  ac¬ 
cording  to  color,  and  according  to  use  or  other 
classification  may  be  of  distinct  educational  value. 
All  such  work  tends  to  build  up  a  practical,  work¬ 
ing  vocabulary  and  concepts  of  increasing  com¬ 
plexity. 

Throughout  all  educational  activity  there  must 
be  a  constant  stress  upon  the  formation  of  good 
personal  habits  relating  to  health,  cleanliness,  good 
dress,  and  ordinary  social  courtesies.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  one  learns  to  do  by  actually  d^ 
ing  and  that  no  exceptions  should  be  permitted  if 
the  habit  is  to  be  fixed.  Gesell  has  embodied  a 
basic  educational  principle  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “Do  not  be  too  zealous  to  teach  lum  read¬ 
ing,  when  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  his  hand¬ 
kerchief.” 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  only  those 
who  have  to  do  with  abnormally  disorganized  chil¬ 
dren,  the  neuropaths,  have  to  be  concerned  with 
mental  hygiene.  This  concept  holds  that  the  sub¬ 
normal  are  not  subject  to  complexes,  hysterias,  para¬ 
noias,  and  like  tendencies  to  lunacy.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  Although  many  are  phlegmatic,  un¬ 
worried  and  unexcitable,  special  effort  must  be 
made  to  keep  up  their  morale  and  to  give  them  a 
cheerful,  positive  outlook  on  life  as  an  offset  to 
melancholia.  The  teacher  not  infrequently  has  the 
child  ^o  is  both  neivotic  and  feeble-minded; 
abnormal  and  also  sub-normal.  These  constitute 
a  special  problem.  In  general,  the  work  of  the 
sub-normal  room  is  well  adapted  to  them,  but  par¬ 
ticular  attention  must  be  given  to  meeting  and 
overcoming  their  eccentricities. 


Time  does  not  allow  an  adequate  discussion  of 
the  special  problems  that  the  teacher  meets  in  cases 
of  word-blindness,  speech  defects,  those  with  spe¬ 
cial  sensory  or  mental  defects,  and  those  who  are 
especially  talented.  In  addition  to  all  of  her  offier 
responsibilities,  or  supplementary  to  them,  the 
teacher  of  sub-normals  must  be  a  wise  counsellor  in 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  other  teachers  and  parents.  A  boy 
may  show  himself  so  expert  in  manual  work  as  to 
warrant  putting  him  into  the  regular  classes  in 
wood  working  and  directing  him  along  the  path¬ 
way  toward  carpentry  or  cabinet  making. 

Perhaps  the  point  of  greatest  weakness  in  the 
whole  organization  of  instruction  of  sub-normals  is 
found  in  the  common  failure  to  provide  a  follow¬ 
up  system.  The  school  has  performed  only  half 
of  its  real  work  when  it  has  educated  a  child  to 
the  extent  of  his  immediate  powers.  It  should  es¬ 
tablish  some  oversight  relative  to  his  future  destiny. 
This  will  Involve  many  distinctive  features,  includ¬ 
ing  constant  contact  with  the  home  and  the  child. 
The  school  should  take  the  initiative  in  finding  posi¬ 
tions  suitable  to  him  and  maintain  helpful  relations 
with  the  employer  as  well  as  give  continuous  advice 
and  instruction  to  the  worker,  so  that  he  may  be 
saved  the  ignominy  and  habit  of  failure. 

A  complete  and  permanent  set  of  records  of 
the  individual  pupil  must  be  kept  on  file.  When 
visiting  the  psychological  clinic  in  Detroit  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  their  follow-up  system  of 
records.  For  each  problem  child  in  the  school  a 
docket  was  kept,  in  which  was  placed  not  merely 
all  items  of  school  experience,  such  as  grades,  test 
records,  disciplinary  crises  and  case  histories,  but 
also  all  records  which  were  possible  following  his 
exit  from  the  schools.  A  youth  is  brought  before 
the  criminal  court,  accused  of  robbery.  This  court 
calls  up  the  clinic  and  the  complete  docket  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  court,  including  the 
records  of  previous  delinquencies. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  in  the  consciousness  of 
everyone  that  the  task  is  tremendous,  and  that 
those  who  engage  in  it  have  impressive  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  can  be  met  only  by  thorough  prepa¬ 
ration  and  efficient  workmanship.  Much  is 
gained  if  the  teacher  is  convinced  of  the  social  and 
human  value  of  her  service;  if  she  regards  it,  not 
as  a  matter  of  routine,  but  as  real  creative  expres¬ 
sion;  if  she  is  able  to  vision  si  ght  progress  as 
cause  for  cheer  and  to  persist  in  her  noble  work, 
even  in  the  midst  of  discouragement.  After  all  is 
said,  the  teacher  must  be  an  inventor  who  is  able 
to  discover  and  9pply  the  methods  that  are  needed. 
In  no  other  group  of  teachers  is  there  fotmd  a 
greater  spirit  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  that  spirit 
which,  in  the  words  of  Carlyle,  would  “take  the 
whole  Universe  into  its  bosom  and  keep  it  warm.” 
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1.  Thorough  development  of  fundamental  arithmetical  understandings. 

2.  A  fully  coordinated  program  of  practice  and  drill. 

3.  Analysis  of  each  process,  with  particular  attention  to  difficult  concepts. 

4.  A  wealth  of  problenu,  organized  to  build  up  mdependent  power  in 
sensing  the  right  processes  in  problem  solution. 

5.  A  complete  testing  and  remedial  plan,  the  one  keyed  to  the  other. 

6.  Definite,  but  unobjectionable,  provision  for  individual  and  group  ditfer* 
ences. 

7.  Economy  of  time  without  sacrifice  of  teaching  effectiveness. 
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Pageant  Feature  of  Atlantic  City  Convention 


RARE  privilege  upon  a  significant  <Jcca- 
sion  is  before  the  school  people  of  New 
Jersey.  It  is  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  which  is  to  meet  in  Atlantic  City,  Feb¬ 
ruary  22-27,  1930. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  25th,  upon  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  stage  in  the  world,  at  the 
new  Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall,  a  pageant  is 
to  be  presented  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association.  The  partici¬ 
pants  will  come  from  the  public  schools  of  New 
Jersey  and  for  the  most  part  from  Atlantic  City. 
There  will  be  both  youth  and  adults  to  the  number 
of  about  2,500. 

The  general  theme  of  the  Convention  is  “Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Spirit  of  Life.”  It  should  have  such 
high  aims,  among  others,  as  friendliness,  re-creation, 
idealism.  To  the  second  is  the  pageant  related  and 
with  the  purpose  that  education  must  train  for 
leisure — that  life  is  indeed  recreative. 

This  pageant  is  to  show  through  mamy  allied  arts 
the  importance  of  leisure  time  in  our  modern  life. 
It  is  also  designed  to  show  the  growing  need  to 
give  such  training  in  the  schools  that  the  youth  of 
today  and  the  adult  of  tomorrow  may  know  the 
better  how  to  choose  wisely.  He  must  be  able 
to  choose  those  things  to  do  in  his  leisure  that  will 
help  him  the  most  and  hurt  others  the  least.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  genuinely  like  what  he  chooses. 

The  pageant  will  be  presented  not  only  by  the 
public  education  forces  of  the  City  and  the  State, 
but  is  designed  to  be  the  product  of  their  creative 
genius.  In  other  words,  the  department  of  domestic 
arts,  mechanical  arts,  technical  arts,  fine  arts, — 
indeed,  all  creative  arts,  will  find  opportunity  for 
expression  in  the  making  of  the  pageamt.  The  op¬ 
portunity  is  then  in  the  alluring  fields  of  creation  of 
things  and  of  expression  of  beings  for  the  purpose 
of  edification  and  inspiration  of  the  multitude  of  co¬ 
workers  in  the  great  tasks  of  education  who,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  will  be  shortly  welcomed 
in  Atlantic  City. 

What  is  the  content  of  this  pageant?  It  is  “The 
Pageant  of  Time — An  Adventure  of  Education  in 
the  Realm  of  Leisure.”  Tliere  are  four  cycles  or 
movements.  The  first  is  “The  Commission the 
second,  “The  Conflict;”  the  third,  “The  Con¬ 
quest;”  the  fourth,  “The  Coronation.” 

With  progression  and  unity  ever  in  mmd,  the 
drama  in  its  unfolding  will  provide  motivation  for 
the  many  arts  allied  with  pageantry;  acting,  music, 
the  dance,  pantomime,  tableau,  processional,  rhjrth- 
nqc  movemenL  Realism  in  the  field  of  recreational 


and  physical  education  activities  and  the  symbolism 
of  lyric  and  dramatic  dance  and  action  will  find 
their  proper  places.  Light  and  color,  utilized  to  a 
high  degree,  will  aid  in  the  creating  of  mood  and 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  pageant. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  would  a  pageant  on  re¬ 
creative  living  be  so  appropriate  as  in  Atlantic  City. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  pageant  will  lead  to  more  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  school  people  everywhere  to 
the  problem  of  experience  and  training  in  the  wise 
use  of  leisure. 

The  Pageant  of  Time 

An  Adventure  of  Education  in  the  Realm  of 
Leisure 
in 

Prologue,  Four  C};cles  and  Epilogue 

OUTLINE 

Prologue — ^Time  Lost 
First  Cycle:  The  Commission 
in  which  Voices  of  Aspiration  give  the  Charge  to  ' 
the  Forces  of  Education. 

Second  Cycle:  The  Conflict 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Waste,  where  the  Sentinels  of 
Time  -and  the  Thieves  of  Time  combat  for 
supremacy  of  Man’s  Leisure. 

Action  I — The  Machine 

Action  II — The  Herd.  ' 

Action  III — The  Clash. 

Third  Cycle:  The  Conquest 
where  in  the  Garden  of  Growth  man  is  found  mak¬ 
ing  wise  choice  for  personal  development  in  his  use 
of  Leisure. 

Action  I — The  Physical  Olympiad. 

Action  II— The  Cultural  Olympiad. 

Action  III — The  Academy  of  Avocation. 

Fourth  Cycle:  The  Coronation 
where  at  the  Court  of  Achievement  “the  complete 
man”  finds  his  crown. 

Action  I — The  March  of  Time 

Action  II — The  Olympiad  of  the  Spirit. 

Epilogue:  Time  Redeemed 
Pageant  Committee 

Charles  B.  Boyer,  Chairman,  Atlantic  City 
Henry  M.  Cressman,  Secretary,  Egg  Harlx)r  City 
Raymond  B.  Gurley,  Treasurer,  Newark 
William  J.  Bickett,  Trenton 
Frederick  W.  Maroney,  Atlantic  City 
Pageant  Director 
Percy  Jewett  Burrell,  Boston 
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Tk«t«  c%ac«ct«r« : 


WOULD  THE  SEATING  IN  YOUR  SCHOOLS  REFLECT  DISCREDIT 
ON  THEM  IF  STUDIED  FROM  THE  POSTURE  STANDPOINT? 


Hi 


The  Scarecrow,  the  Patchwork? 

Girl  and  theTin'WoodrDan 
are  the  only  types  that 
can  ig'norethetiDportance 
of* correct  Ibsture  in  Qiildhood  I  V 


*^*^‘**'  Iwwiagynhlwf  Mt 
•vaitebk  to  ackool  oCuais 


mnm*  iniartinn  m  poanwa 
Mi4  MMing.  ^■yiaq  by  • 
MMlaf  MHburicy.  Dr.  H«mt 


Fqaiyrar  for  SctuK^* 
I'—SraciAf  i^rraairnoii  i«  cIm  Char 


toam.  lO-Scoliori*— iSdw>olS—riMf—ASm<T 

»-SdMwl  S«M»  Too  teArfliA«u». 

4— Vky  TabiM Md  Ctatfs  is  dM  ClMr-  U  -Lair  Haodadotia.  _  _  , 


roo&  U-fortbtCoafbctoFtbaOippUiClMM. 

S-^Mt  aod  liaiiiadoqa  of  Mo«akl«  i)- TW  Haubrof  Kisdatfanao  Chaw*. 

tfbnni  laariat  |4-Grada  Dawribarioa  of  Sdiaol  Daafc 

4»Tba  loyiaa  ai  Srboot  ggaipiat.  Star*. 

r-ASoKlyio School  ^M<Maa•dSoatMlc.  t)-TaMo(  Aroi  Chain- TMt  Uw  aod 
nf  the  Saat  Back.  Ahoac. 


Book*  aaa  ware  ciaaaaa  hy  L 
Ptaak  Bamaa  Uaad  by  paraaia- 
tioa  e4  BctNy  ^  lac  Catapaay, 
the  pahhahart. 


Parents  arc  seeking  the  facts  T 
about  posture  and  what  it  means  | 
to  the  growing  child.  Good  posture  . 
habit  IS  essential  to  physical  vigor  t 
Correct  posture  habit  is  encour-  ^ 
aged  by  correct  seating.  School 
officials  arc  vitally  concerned  in  this, 
too.  They  arc  demanding  comfoa-  ^ 
able,  correct  seating— the  hygienic 
construction  which  is  always  found 
in  “American"  products.  Postur-  : 
ally,  every  “American"  seat  is 
backed  by  nationally  accepted  au¬ 
thority.  Size  and  proportion  is  the 
result  of  research  and  studies  of  child 
anatomy  and  seating  habit  in  the  < 
schoolroom.  Into  every  scat  has 
been  built  the  health  protection  to 
which  every  child  is  entitled. 


pattmt.  Tkr  ada*  $irmg  m  mt  mat  Amt 
AtfmrnmtfAimathmu.  AthaBkmmk 
mmtattt  At  aftjt  tf  At  kip.  Ntm  hm  At 
SamAt  umiA  kAt^  At  m^4aA. 


Health  Preservation  Activities 
Focus  Attention  on  Seating 


American  Seating  Company 

14  EAST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD  •  CHICAGO 
Brmmtkas  im  AH  Btimtipsi  Citiat 
Aflierican  prodocis  are  diambuied  nationally  by  accredited  waieboasing 
■.K  distributors  on  a  Omt-Fntt  PtlKj.  U 


I 


STOCK  CARRIED  AT 


N.  SMilcabtiif  Md  C*.,  I2lk  «id  Market  Sla,.  PluladelphU,  Pa. 
Pitabw^  OCee.  217  Falloa  Bldg. 

N«r  Yark  OCea.  119  W.  40A  St 
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No.  545 
AMembly  Chair 


We’ll  See  You  at  the 


Atlantic  City  Convention 


No.  210 

Tablet  Arm  Chair 


Booth  No.  L-3 

During  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  we 
will  have,  in  the  Convention 
Hall,  a  display  of  modem 
school  furniture  that  will  be 
well  worth  seeing.  There  you 
will  see  how  we  have  met  in¬ 
creasing  demands  for  dura¬ 
bility,  convenience,  flexibility 
and  style  in  school  equip¬ 
ment 


No.  120 

Allaatic  Adjustable  Desk  and  Chair 


NEW  JERSEY 
SEATING  COMPANY 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


IV e  anticipate  that 
our  ne»  ca  lalog 
illustrating  a  most 
modern  line  of  furni¬ 
ture  mill  be  ready 
for  distribution  by 
Con*ention  time. 
Leave  order  for  your 
copy  at  our  booth,  or 
send  request  direct  to 
the  factory. 


No.  102 

Uaioa  Adjustable  Desk  and  Chair 


Feinmy.  1930 
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Character  Education 

EIdgar  G.  Doudna 

Madison,  Wis. 


ERE  'seems  to  be  a  renaissance  of  in¬ 
terest  in  character  education  reminiscent 
of  the  numerous  “revivals’*  and  “re¬ 
turns”  so  familiar  to  readers  of  history. 

If  this  renewed  attention  to  a  world-old 
problem  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  re-examination 
of  our  programs  and  finding  that  we  have  been 
under-rating  character  building  there  is  some  hope 
that  real  and  constructive  progress  will  be  made. 
Should  h.  however,  be  but  the  backwash  from 
complaints  that  youth  cannot  adjust  itself  to  the 
present  rapidly  changing  social  order,  or  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  the  school  into  hurried  covering-up 
activities  for  defensive  purposes,  then  I  can  see  . 
little  permanent  good  resulting  from  the  enthusiasm. 

The  truth  appears  to  lie  somewhere  between 
these  two  positions.  No  doubt  the  reports  show¬ 
ing  increased  juvenile  delinquency,  growing  dis¬ 
respect  for  law,  and  other  obvious  forms  of  moral 
turpitude  have  caused  all  social  workers,  including 
educators,  to  study  critically  the  objectives,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  attitudes  of  the  school  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  as  far  as  possible  its  responsibility  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  failure  ®f  moral  controls.  The  school,  how¬ 
ever,  has  long  recognized  its  duty  and  has  accepted 
it  both  in  form  and  in  spirit.  But  it  is  willing  to 
look  again  at  its  oroduct. 

Even  a  casual  reading  of  philosophy  and  ethics 
makes  it  clear  that  die  maintenance  of.  a  stable 
moral  order  in  a  rapidly  changing  world  calls  for 
Aristotelian  insight.  One  of  the  most  acute  and 
penetrating  thinken  of  our  time,  Walter  Lippman, 
writes  a  volume  and  cannot  find  a  more  satisfactory 
title  than  A  Preface  to  Morals. 

Sayfs  Lippman — “There  no  longer  exists 
a  moral  code  which  the  moralist  can  interpret, 
administer,  and  enforce.  The  effect  of  that 
is  moral  anarchy  within  and  widiout.  Since 
there  is  no  principal  under  modem  conditions 
which  authorizes  the  re-establishment  of  a 
moral  code,  the  moralist,  unless  he  revises  his 
opinions,  becomes  entirely  ineffectual.  To  re¬ 
vise  his  premises  can,  under  the  circumstances, 
mean  only  one  thing:  that  he  occupies  himself 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  encourage  diat 
growth  into  maturity,  that  outgrowing  of  naive 
desire,  that  cultivation  of  disinterestedness, 
which  render  passion  innocent  and  an  au¬ 
thoritative  morality  unnecessary.” 

But  even  if  we  lived  in  a  stable,  society  whose 
patterns  were  all  standardized,  where  life  was  rigid 
ukI  static,  and  where  no  one  would  be  in  doubt 
u  to  his  rights  and  duties,  we  should  still  have  the 


THRILL 


on  this  Around  and 
Across  America 
Vacation  Tour 

We  offer  you  an  8,000-niile 
circle  tour  around  and  acroM 
America— 5,000 miles  by  water 
between  New  York  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  on  a  giant  electric  liner; 
3,000  miles  by  rail,  with  stop¬ 
overs  en  route  for  sightseeing. 
Can  yon  think  of  a  more  ex¬ 
citing  trip?  The  sea  voyage 
alone  is  a  thousand  miles 
longer  than  the  trip  to  Europe 
and  back.  And  yon  see  Havana, 
Panama  Canal,  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  other  colorful  places. 
Choice  of  rail  routes  across  the 
continent,  and  of  three  new  de 
luxe  liners  —  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  California  —  for 
the  sea  trip.  Cross-country  trip 
by  Transcontinental  Air 
Transmit  arranged,if  desired. 

■edacedMnaMr  rate*!  Water  mmI  llaU 
Xoamd  Trip,  MTS  (ap)  Fiiet  CaUa; 
C2SS  (ap;  Toarialt  Oaa  Way,  water, 
S27S  (ap)  FlralCablat  ClSS(ap)Taarial. 


WATOt 
AND 
RAIL 
ROUND 
TRIP 
NEW 
YORK 

fLlFORN| 

iaSitker 

Dinetiom 


VM 

HAVANA 

THROUGH 

PANAMA 

CANAL 


fanama  facifie  Qpe 


INTIRNATIONAL  HIACANTllI  HAAINC  COMPANY 
aMram  I  N«m  FrpA 

Mr  OtUn  phtmktfo  w  mikmiMpi  S.S,  m  M.M.  fffRsik 
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GIANT  Products 


are  built  to  Endure 


When  you  visit  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  you  rvill  find  a 
cordial  reception  aJvaiting 
you  in  our  Booths  A-\  \ 
and  A-]3  in  the  Atlantic 
City  Convention  Hall. 


We  would  he  glad  to  have 
your  inquiries  and  invite 
you  to  consult  with  our  ex¬ 
perts.  Our  catalogs,  show¬ 
ing  each  line  of  equipment 
in  full,  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Pla'yground  Apparatus 

Giant  equipment  is  made  for  children  of  all 
ages.  It  is  built  to  stand  the  abuse  given  it  by 
red-blooded,  strenuous,  growing  youth.  Hard 
wood  and  rust  proof  steel  gives  it  strength  and 
durability. 


Portable  Bleachers 

We’ve  made  our  bleachers  SAFE! — as  fool 
proof  as  possible.  They  are  suitable  for  ath¬ 
letic  contests  of  all  kinds,  pageants  and  outdoor 
assemblies.  These  portable  stands  can  be  set 
up  and  knocked  down  with  equal  facility. 

Chain  Link  Fence 

Giant  fence,  especially  suitable  for  school  yards, 
recreation  fields,  tennis  courts  and  the  like,  is 
made  of  the  best  quality  copper  bearing  wire 
and  galvanized  after  it  is  woven.  It  is  rust  re¬ 
sisting  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Floodlight  Projectors 

Many  games  are  played  at  night  under  the  rays 
of  Giant  floodlights.  Tliey  double  the  time  of 
recreation  and  have  increased  gate  receipts  in 
many  cases  ten-fold.  Most  popular  is  our 
Mogul,  a  4500  watt  projector. 


GIANT  MFG.  CO. 


TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY  and  COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA 
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task  of  providing  the  technics  with  which  to  trans¬ 
mit  and  preserve  this  moral  code.  And  this  too 
is  no  work  to  be  turned  over  to  sentimentalists  and 
exhorters.  Hartshone  and  May  in  their  Studies  in 
Deceit  and  subsequent  volumes  have  done  pioneer 
work  in  setting  up  some  scientific  procedures.  They 
indicate  the  complex  and  perplexing  nature  of  the 
problem. 

Where  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  field 
of  morals  and  so  little  scientific  material  to  help 
in  devising  effective  methods  of  training  he  would 
be  bold  indeed  who  would  suggest  that  moral  edu¬ 
cation  or  character  training  is  something  to  be 
lightly  legislated  into  a  school  program  as  another 
subject  in  an  already  crowded  curriculum.  Any 
fond  hopes  that  a  simole  system  of  instruction  can 
be  devised  which  will  automatically  bring  order 
into  a  harassed  and  bewildered  world  ought  not 
to  be  raised  for  they  are  doomed  to  failure  as 
certain  as  Towers  of  Babel  are  to  fall. 

Probably  the  school  can  do  very  little  in  the 
development  of  remedial  measures — the  apparent 
object  of  much  of  the  present  agitation.  Sociolo¬ 
gists  know,  for  instance,  that  most  cases  of  juvenile 
delinquency  are  due  to  broken  homes,  mental  de¬ 
ficiency,  economic  distress,  and  hereditary  defects. 
Probably  in  all  these  cases  the  school  was  the 
only  favorable  environment  in  which  the  child  lived. 
The  moral  conditions  were  much  higher  than  he 
found  elsewhere.  Perhaps  he  had  even  been 
sprayed  with  a  highly  scented  idealism  which  while 
superficially  effective  could  not  possibly  penetrate 
to  the  biologic  and  social  causes  of  his  maladjust¬ 
ment.  Certainly  the  school  could  not  be  charged 
with  his  failure  to  conform  to  the  moral  standards 
of  society.  And  until  some  of  the  social  inequali¬ 
ties  and  evils  which  accentuate  natural  inclinations 
and  foredoom  these  children  to  delinquency  arc 
corrected  the  school  can  play  but  a  small  part  in 
the  prevention  of  the  grosser  forms  of  delinquency. 

Merely  because  the  work  is  difficult  and  because 
there  are  so  many  adverse  forces  to  combat  is  no 
reason  that  the  school  should  not  assume — as  it 
does — more  than  a  fair  share  of  die  burden.  The 
schools  have  always  accepted  responsibilities — 
sometimes  it  seems  more  than  they  should.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  not  recreant  to  their  duties  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  know  that  there  are  moral  and  spiritual  values 
which  all  of  the  rapid  shifts  of  the  social  and 
economic  world  do  not  change.  TTie  teacher  prob¬ 
ably  also  believes  that  important  as  is  her  part  the 
world  outside  the  school  is  now  as  ever  the  arlnter 
between  right  and  wrong.  She  recalls  that  long 
ago  Plato  said: 

"Will  any  private  training  enable  the 
young  man  to  stand  firm  against  the  over- 
vkhelming  flood  of  popular  opinion?  Will  he 
not  have  notions  of  good  and  evil  which  the 


^  PLEASURE 
^  PROFIT 


EUROPE 


TOURIST  THIRD  CABIN 

$l05(»p)  One  Way 
$190  (“»»)  RoundTrip 

PUT  your  vacation  to  good  use.. . 

travel  to  Europe;  with  its  beauti¬ 
ful  and  historic  cities,  its  wealth  of 
romantic  associations,  its  gloriou' 
monuments!  Bnish  upon  your  French, 
Spanish,  Italian  or  German!  Contact  with  Eu¬ 
rope  is  cfthe  utmost  value  to  every  educator. 

Book  Tourist  Third  Cabin  on  any  great 
steamer  of  the  White  Star,  Red  Star  or 
Atlantic  Transport  Lines.  Enjoy  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  cultivated  people  in  all  walks 
of  life— educators,  clergymen,  artists,  writers, 
business  and  professional  men  and  women. 
So  popular  has  Tourist  become  that  hundreds 
of  them  now  take  the  trip  each  Summer  for 
the  sheer  enjoyment  it  affords. 

Comfortable  accommodations,  excellent 
food,  courteous  steward  service,  ample  deck 
spaces  and  public  rooms,  music,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  shipboard  fun  of  many  sorts  all  for 
3c  a  mile.  Your  choice  of  such  famous  liners 
as  the  Majestic,  the  world’s  largest  ship; 
Belgtnland,  famous  world  cruiser;  the  superb 
new  Britarnmic;  the  Dork  and  many  others 
including— 

Tourist  Ships  do  luxo 

S. S.  PtoulaaJ  »nd5.S.  WestermJawd,  caftriaa 
Toorist  Third  Cabin  as  the  highest  dass  on 
board  in  former  Cabin  accommodatk>na.S.& 
Mimntkahda,  canring  Tourist  Third  Cabin 
exdusivelT.  The  ships  of  democracy. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 
RED  STAR  LINE 

ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE 

INTgmiATMMM.  mchcamtilx  mamsw  conmilfV 

30  Prmdpal  Ofiees  im  the  Umited  States  and 
Canada.  Main  OgUe.Ne  1  Bnadnmy.tiew 
Yeri  Otj.  Aatharixed  atents  esarywhert. 
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Kline's  Universal  Tours  De  Luxe 

Bethleheat,  Pcbmu 


Plaa  Now  for  Yonr  lIKtO  Vaeotioo  aad 
HegUter  With 
OITB  SIXTH 

ANNUAL.  33  DAY.  AL.L.  EXPENSE 
Persoaallr  Elacorted.  Special  Trala  Tour  De 
L.aze.  Deaviag  Julg  K.  1930 
Including  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Pikes 
Peak,  Colorado  Rockies,  Salt  Lake  CUv, 
Yellowstone  National  I’ark,  Southern  Utah  s 
National  Parks,  (Zion  National  Park,  etc.). 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  Old  Mexico,  Catalina  Island,  Yooemlte 
National  Park,  San  Francisco.  Del  Monte, 
Monterey,  Mount  Shasta,  Portland,  Columbia 
River  Highway,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  (with  an 
option  of  a  very  delightful  10  day  steamer 
voyage  to  Skagway  and  Juneau,  Alaska,  also 
to  West  Taku  Arm  and  return),  Canadian 
Rockies,  Lake  Louise,  Banff,  St.  Paul,  etc. 

Alse  SI  day  all  expense  European  Tour 
leaving  June  37tli,  1030,  visiting  seven  coun¬ 
tries.  Including  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober 
Ansmergau. 

Other  individual  unescorted  tours  arranged 
to  suit  your  desires. 

Write  for  descriptive  itineraries  covering 
these  tours  and  register  early  as  only  a 
limited  number  will  be  booked. 

KLINE’S  UNIVERSAL  TOURS  DE  LUXE 
Philip  M.  Kline.  Mgr.  Lehigh  Valley  Passenger 
Station.  Bethirhent.  Pa. 


Are  You  Seeking 

Eminently  Qualified 
Commercial  Teachers? 


INVESTIGATE  RIDER  METHODS 
IN  TEACHER  TRAINING 


Visit  the  College  and  leam  at  first  hiuid 
why  Rider  furnished  in  1928  70%  of  the 
new  Commercial  teachers  who  were  trained 
in  New  Jersey  Colleges. 


The  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Course  at 
Rider  College  is  approved  bp  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

This  State  occupies  a  front  rank  position  in  edu¬ 
cational  standards  and  in  pre-professional  require¬ 
ments  for  teachers. 

List  pour  commercial  vacancies  with  the  Rider 
Teachers'  Bureau. 


Rider  College 

65th  Year  Trenton,  N.  J. 


public  in  general  have — ^will  he  do  as  they 
do,  and  as  they  are  such  will  he  be?" 

What  then  can  teachers  do  more  dian  they 
are  now  doing  >  They  must  realize  first  that 
character  education  is  not  easily  achieved — that 
there  are  no  panaceas  giving  ready  made  solutions. 
There  can  be  some  definite  instruction  in  the  area 
of  our  common  moral  problems.  Such  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  done  better  than  it  now  is  if  the 
technics  we  now  have  are  utilized  in  this  field. 
There  is  some  assurance  that  a  favorable  moral 
atmosphere  in  the  sch(x>l  will  in  some  degree  carry 
over.  There  can  be  a  recognition  that  there  are 
deferred  dividends  in  education,  and  that  some 
seeds  planted  now  will  develop  later  in  life.  The 
curriculum  can  include  more  art,  music,  and  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  purpose  of  leading  pupils  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  spirit  where  virtue  finds  its  source.  And 
above  all  the  personal  character  of  the  teacher 
will  communicate  itself  more  than  we  seem  to  re¬ 
alize.  By  example  teachers  can  set  their  faces 
against  the  prevailing  social  discontent  that  leads  to 
unhealthy  cynicism  or  despair.  And  finally  they 
must  recognize  that  human  behavior  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  only  as  other  things  in  nature  are  controlled 
— by  knowing  and  using  its  laws. 


Educational  Survey  Commission 
Submits  Report 

Tlie  Legislative  Elducadonal  Survey  Commis¬ 
sion  created  by  the  1 929  Legislature,  recently 
submitted  its  report  to  Governor  Morgan  F. 
Larson  and  the  Legislature.  The  Commission, 
whose  chairman  was  Senator  Arthur  N.  Pierson, 
recommended  many  changes  in  the  State’s  educa¬ 
tional  system. 


Nutley  Vocational  Course  Described 
at  Conference 

A  course  on  vocations  is  required  of  every  ninth 
grade  pupil  in  the  Nutley  High  School.  This  was 
one  of  many  modifications  of  school  methods  and 
programs  revealed  in  a  discussion  of  supervision  at 
a  recent  conference  of  superintendents,  supervising 
principals  and  visiting  teachers  at  the  Newark 
State  Normal  School.  Howard  Dare  White,  As¬ 
sistant  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  charge 
of  secondary  schools,  presided  and  introduced  the 
speakers.  Several  hundred  persons  attended,  rep¬ 
resenting  Essex,  Bergen,  Hudson,  Union  and  Pas¬ 
saic  counties. 

The  Nutley  plan  was  described  by  G.  G.  Man- 
key  of  that  high  school.  He  said:  “When  it  was 
decided  to  begin  a  program  of  guidance  in  the 
school  several  years  ago,  the  course  in  community 
civics  in  the  ninth  grade  was  abandoned  and  a 
course  of  vocations  introduced.  The  course  in- 
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12  Volumes--8,000  Pages 
10,000  Pictures 

Now  on  the  press — the  absolutely  NEW  WORLD  BOOK,  prepared  at  cost 
of  ten  years  labor  and  over  a  million  dollars  I  So  far  ahead,  it  cannot  even  be 
compared  with  the  present  edition  of  THE  WORLD  BOOK  which  has  won 
the  highest  endorsement  of  the  Educational  and  Library  Authorities. 

The  NEW  WORLD  BOOK  has  twelve  volumes  instead  of  ten — thousands 
more  pages . . .  5,000  more  pictures  (10,000  in  all),  the  most  remarkable  pou 
ever  saw  in  an  Encyclopraia.  Luxuriously  rich  bindings — superb  printing. 

But  what  Editor-in-Chief  O’Shea  (Professor  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Wisconsin)  and  his  enlarged  sta£F  of  authorities  have  done  to 
the  text  is  even  more  surprising — thousands  of  new  stories  and  facts,  brought 
up  to  the  minute — told  still  more  entertainingly,  plus  all  the  thin^  you 
have  liked  in  the  previous  editions:  Quiz  Questions,  Outlines  and  Lasts  of 
Related  Subjects  . . . 

No  possible  dMcription  here  can  do  justice  to  the  NEW  WORLD  BOOK 
— ^you  must  see  it  yourself . . . 

NOW—  Reduced  “Pre- Publication”  Price 

To  Teachers  and  School  Executives,  the  publishers  of  THE  WORLD  BOOK 
are  offering  a  price  reduction  on  orders  placed  now,  before  the  completion 
of  the  new  edition.  Thousands  have  al^dy  reserved  sets,  making  a  real 
saving  of  many  dollars. 

It’s  not  necessary  to  order  now,  but  do  investigate  ...  get  the  56-page 
Book  of  specimen  pages,  the  beautiful  color  reproductions,  and  learn  why  we 
say  the  NEW  WORLD  BOOK  is  years  ahead  . . .  We’ll  be  glad  to  reserve  a 
set  for  you,  without  obligation  to  buy  it  unless  you  wish  to  .  .  .  just  send 
TODAY  for  this  interesting  56-page  Book.  It’s  FREE  for  the  asking. 

The  New  WORLD  BOOK 
Published  by  W.  F.  QUARRIE  &  CO. 

Dept.  149A,  154  E.  Erie  Street  Chicago,  IIL 


IMPORTANT 
Some  tcaeben  bave  rMcnUy 
reported  tliat  ■alremen  aeU- 
Ins  otlier  books  bave  claimed 
to  represent  W.  F.  Qusrrlea 
Company — or  that  the  pub- 
llabersoltbe  WORLD  BOOK 
are  oDertns  the  work  under  a 
dlflerent  name.  Please  do 
not  be  deceived  by  those 
who  would  trade  on  our  rep¬ 
utation.  We  publish  oMy 
THE  WORLD  BOOK  and 
our  represen  taUves  wUl  not 
oOcr  you  any  aubsUtuta. 


That 
Amazing 
13th  Volume 

After  building  America's 
greatest  reference  encyclo¬ 
pedia  in  12  volumes  the 
editors  added  a  "lucky 
13th  volume”  which  not 
only  doubles  the  benefit 
you  receive  from  the  other 
twelve — but  increases  the 
value  of  every  book  you 
read  .  .  .  How?  Mail  the 
Coupon — we’ll  tell  you 
what’s  in  that  mysterious 
’’extra”  Volume  . . . 


The  inesent.  less  com¬ 
plete  and  less  up-to-date 
edition  of  the  WORLD 
BOOK  is  ranked  ’’best  of 
its  type”  by  the  American 
Libni^  Association  —  is 
the  only  encyclopedia 
"especially  recommended 
for  first  purchase”  in  the 
Wilson  Standard  Catalog 
for  High  School  Libraries 
— is  the  only  encyclopedia 
recommended  in  the  Wil¬ 
son  Children’s  Catalog — 
Now — consider  what  the 
new,  greater,  improved 
edition  must  meant 


No  Index 


The  New  WORLD  BOOK 
is  as  easy  to  use  as  a 
dictionary . . .  etery  fact  is 
listed  in  its  proper  alpha¬ 
betical  place,  so  you  don't 
need  to  bother  with  an 
"index  in  the  back.” 


Rated  First! 
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eludes  a  study  of  occupations,  self-analysis, 
methods  of  job  analysis  and  similar  problems.  It 
is  planned  to  be  an  orientation  course  for  beginners 
in  high  school.’* 

Teachers  were  appointed  as  counselors,  with  one 
as  chief  counselor,  to  co-operate  with  the  principal 
in  planning  work. 

A  plan  of  co-operative  specialization  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  carried  out  in  the  Maxson  School  of 
Plainfield.  Ernest  Peffer,  the  principal,  said  the 
plan  originated  with  the  teachers  of  that  elementary 
school.  They  felt,  he  said,  that  their  capabilities 
were  not  being  used  to  the  utmost  as  each  could 
not  excel  in  all  the  fourteen  subjects  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  teach. 


Museum  Mural  in  New 
York  Exhibit 

National  recognition  of  the  artistic  importance 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Museum’s  mural  decora¬ 
tions  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  mural,  "A 
Prayer  to  the  Sun,”  which  decorated  the  north 
wall  of  the  Museum’s  Indian  room,  is  now  on  dis¬ 
play  at  the  forty-fifth  annual  exposition  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York.  The  exposi¬ 
tion  opened  last  Saturday  in  the  American  Fine 
Arts  Building,  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  and 
will  continue  until  March  2. 

The  mural  was  painted  by  Harold  McCormick, 
of  Leonia,  N.  J..  who  designed  the  Indian  group 
for  the  museum  and  also  painted  the  mural  decorat¬ 
ing  the  Sea  Life  Room.  It  depicts  one  of  New 
Jersey’s  aborigines  in  a  characteristic  attitude  of 
supplication  to  the  sun. 

Unusual  honors  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  museum,  by  the  acceptamce  of 
the  murad  by  the  Architectural  League  of  New 
York,  as  this  exhibit  is  considered  the  most  im¬ 
portant  architectural  exposition  held  in  the  country. 
The  painting  was  loaned  by  special  permission  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 


TAKE  A  TEMPLE  TOUR 

Europe  tbit  tummer.  Ilot^  rinor.  Obermminergao. 
Btrarimn  Catties.  PontMint-bleau,  bbakespeare 
Country.  Cultured,  eompetent  leaden.  28  yean* 
tueceatful  experience. 

Uudente  Prices 
Semd  /or  book  Ut  A 

lEMPLE^lOURS 

850  Madison  Avenue,  New  York*  N.  T. 


La  Victoire 

ATLANTIC  CITY’S  HNEST 
RESTAURANT 

•  1003-5  BOARDWALK 

$  1 .25  Special  Dinner  Served  1 1  A  M. 
to  Closing 

{Opposite  Steel  Pier) 

Capacity  600 

WMhur  painlind  FLOV^QS  or 
L/INI^^PES  your  art"  dass 
Will  find  besl^  rpsuHs  come  by 
usin^  Ihe  poplar  "PRANG" 

WATER  COIORS 

■Maae  ar  the  ^merkam  crayon  oompant* 

to  us  for  our  five  helps 

■WATER  COIORS  IN’  THE  ART  CLASS: 
‘ns  American  0  Crayon  Compabot 


M  ADFRSHIP  SINCE  I8J.i 

‘)5  of  huithruf  ^eniit 


Europe 

GloriousVacations 

in  the  Ijands  of  History 


NOW  can  embark  on  your  *‘creat  adventure* 
and  vitit  England.  Ireland,  Sc^land,  Belgium 
Holland,  Germany,  Switceriand,  Italy.  France,  Mid 
aee  the  famous  Passion  Play  at  Cnserammergau 
A  wonderfully  inspiring,  educational  vacation  if 
the  lands  of  mystery  and  romance. 

Via  Beautiful  St,  Lawrence  Route 

Frow  McMMfrd.  lOM  Miln  of  kcsnc  river.  oMy  4,4  toys  ot  wo. 
Tooriat  TRvd  CobM  proyitri  every  cewfprt  snd  «oov*omocc. 
Coat,  oidudwc  ot  wirmory  imyeonn.  aepeods  soon  kioMoiy 
selected.  For  centairtc  deUste,  ttoHrarin,  term,  writ*  So 

European  Treasure  Toura 
Dapt  141,  400  lladlnn  Art., 
Naw  Twk  City 


UNIVERSITY  and 
STUDENT  TOURSi 

The  Ideal  Tours  for  cultured  travelers. 
Competent  Leadership — splendid  travel 
arrangements.  College  credit  available. 

"The  American  University  Way  of  Travel" 

AMERICAN  lA'STITCTE  of 
EDCCATIONAL  TRAVEL 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Febraary,  1930 
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F-21 


Is  the  Booth  Number  at  the  Superintendents’  Convention,  Atlantic  City 

T»here 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 


F 

21 


x»ill  he  on  exhibition 

also  stands  for  First  and  Foremost. 

_  Holden  Covers  were  the  first  in  the 

market  and  foremost  in  durabUity. 

.stands  for  2  in  I. 

_  Economy  and  Hygiene  produced  from 

one  Holden  Cover. 

WE  ARE  PROUD  OF  OUR  PRODUCT 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

Miles  C  Holden.  President  Springfield.  Massachusetts 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
TRENTON’S  FINEST  HOTEL 
Abiolulely  Fireproof 


THE  STACY-TRENT 

extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
Delegates  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
to  visit  Historical  Trenton 
"The  Cradle  of  American  History” 


Facing  Stacy  Park.  Delaware  River, 
State  House  and  Historic 
Colonial  Banacks 


Neiv  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association 
Permanent  Headquarters 


300  ROOMS  300  BATHS 

Large  Dining  Room  and  Cofee  Shoppe 


0^ 


L.  W.  PARSONS.  Manager 
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Blue  Rose 
Tea  Room 


Welcomes  Visitors 
to  the 

N.  E.  A.  Convention 


2505  Boardwalk 


Greetings  to  the  Department  of 
Superintendence 

Continued  from  page  9 

more  difficult  to  bring  vividly  home  to  teachen  that 
National  membership  will  make  an4>le  return  for 
what  it  costs.  This  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  and  its  dozen  or  so  of  allied 
bodies,  held  in  our  State,  should  do  much  to  bring 
understanding  of  the  scope  and  value  of  N.  £.  A. 
activities  nearer  to  the  teachers  and  to  enlist  their 
coK^ration. 

To  all  who  come  to  the  seashore  city  for  the 
February  Gmvention.  the  N.  El.  A.  members  join 
all  the  other  New  Jersey  teachers  m  extending 
greeting  and  welcome.  May  those  attending  find 
physical  arrangements  assuring  them  comfort  We 
are  sure  the  program  will  have  enough  m  it  for  all 
of  us  to  stimulate  our  thinking  and  help  us  to  a 
clearer  vision  of  educational  aims  2md  procedure. 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


The  Misses  Connor 


UltOPE 


PASSION  PLAY 

S  COUNTRIES 

Wc  wrvc  the  intclIcctiMl  elite.  Become  ? 
•cquelntedwithoureiMzingtrevclrakKS. 

— the  remit  of  yeer,  of  spccielizetion.  All  EXPENSES 
Cun<rdsuprem«cynOXXX>Mti,lledsuette.  See  and  land 


STUDENTS  TRAVEL  CLUB 

*51  nfth  A»fc.  H.  y.  Write  for  BooMet  T 


UNIVERSITY 

imi»t  A  cscams 

**•  STIJBBNT  TOURS 


’•EUROPE 


IM  B«*T  4»*  arSUT  M.  V.  c. 


Ji 


Foremost  Student  Tours 

NeeriySOOOtettinea  memberabilSW 
250  All  Expense  Tours 

Dali  ptMipa.  let  etaas  botete.  mon 
Iteotor  trarel.  Vlalt  the  Pateton  P|u 
ol  1930.  Send  fur  bootUt. 
COLLEGE  TRAVEL  CLUB 
U4  Bonnoa  Sr.  Boeroa.  Maas, 


fly  Dr.  Charles  H.  Eluott 
Slate  Commissioner  of  Education 
The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  ex¬ 
tends  a  welcome  to  the  superintendents,  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  United  States  who  will  be  the 
guests  of  New  Jersey  upon  the  occasion  of  die 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Department 
of  Superintendence.  New  Jersey  has  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  citizens,  boards  of  education  and 
professional  educators  take  pride.  Our  State, 
with  its  large  rural  area,  its  densely  populated  in¬ 
dustrial  areas,  and  its  unique  location,  which  at  the 
same  time  makes  much  of  its  suburban  territory, 
presents  the  opportunity  for  study  of  an  extended 
range  of  school  work  and  various  types  of  super¬ 
vision  and  administration.  We  trust  that  you  will 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  our  schools,  and 
we  feel  that  these  visits  will  be  as  helpful  to  us 
as  we  trust  they  will  be  to  you. 


Elementary  Principals  Issue  Bulletin 

Volume  one.  Number  one  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Edementary  Principals,  made 
its  appearance  m  January,  1930.  This  bulletin 
carries  a  message  from  the  PresidenL  Mr.  James 
R.  Floyd,  about  the  Principals*  organization  in 
which  some  excellent  reasoiu  are  given  for  the 
necessity  of  an  organized  movement  by  Mrhich  prin¬ 
cipals  may  give  more  attention  to  their  job.  Pro¬ 
grams  of  meetings  plaimed  for  the  year  are  given 
in  the  bulletin;  articles  by  the  chairman  of  the 
enrollment  conunittee  are  included;  there  are  also 
several  other  brief  digests  of  papers  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of 
OemenUry  School  Principals  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


Fehnarf,  1930 
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**fVe  Join  in  Nei»  JerseyJs  Welcome  to  the  N,  E.  A** 

RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

The  State  University  of  New  Jersey 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  30  -  AUGUST  8  -  SIX  WEEKS 


•  ART  AND  DRAWING 
EDUCATION 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
JOURNALISM 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
MUSIC 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


ECONOMICS 

BOTANY 

CHEMISTRY 


ENGLISH 

GEOGRAPHY 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 


MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS 

ZOOLOGY 


The  Faculty  i*  made  up  of  Profettor*  from  Rutgert  and  other  Uaiyereitie*  and 
Specialists  m  their  Respective  Fields 

Special  Course  in  Public  Healdi  in  Co-operation  with  State  Department  of  Health 

For  Complete  Information  Address 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 


ucknell  University 

Lewisburc,  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  7  to  august  15 

Exceptional  Opportunities  in  Education 
for  Teachers  in  Service 
Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 
Excellent  Dormitories — Beautiful  Campus 
Twenty-six  Speoal  Courses  for  Teachers 
Observation  and  Demonstration  School 
Field  Courses  in  Soence 


Tuition,  Board  and  Room  at  Reasonable  Rates 

For  aJJilional  m/ormalion  aJdrtu 
JOHN  H.  EISENHAUER 

Director  of  ih*  Summer  Seuion,  Bucknell  Univerulf,  Lewisiurg,  Petuta. 
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Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 


EsUbllshed  1855 


Cbarles  W.  Mnlford,  Prop. 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOBK  CITY  BETWEEN  34tb  and  36th  STBEETS 

n  L  rvc  J  >836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Branch  UBice*  |  ^5  UNION  TRUST  BLDG.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates.  Services  free  to  school  officials 


7he  Bryant  Teachers  Bureau,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  Employmtnt  Agents  PHILADELPHIA 

1759  Salmon  Tower  711  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

1 1  W.  42d  St.  Juniper  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Lackawanna  3332  Pennypacker  1223 

Visit,  write  or  telephone  either  office  for  careful,  discriminating  service  in  solving  placement  problems 


KELLOGG'S  TEAGHERS'  AGENCV 


SI  N.  Y.  ^  1  Mn-SMSer. 

(nroadvray  at  16th  Street)  Algroaqula  1786  Mlaa  M.  B.  Goamaa  ) 

We  have  been  supplying'  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty  years.  We  have 
no  branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the 
personal  attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  earcfal  personal  servlee 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


TEACHERS  WANTED  for  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES 

Teaching  Potilions  Available  Dail}f 
College  It  preparation  for  placement.  Guidance  in 
service  it  at  essential  as  guidance  In  course.  Place- 
ntent  is  at  important  at  preparation. 

National  Teachers  Agency,  Inc. 

D.  H.  Cook,  Cen.  Mgr. 

1530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphu 
Eight  branch  offices:  Pittsburgh,  New  Haven, 
Northampton,  Syracuse,  Cincinnati,  Bowling 
Green,  (Ky.).  So.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
W^ington,  D.  C. 


To  Superintendents  and 
Principals —A  Request 

In  recommending  private  busincM  •cKocJs  to  your  graduatca 
have  before  you  a  list  of  kHooIs  accredited  by  this  Aesociation. 
They  are  dependable  and  thorough — leaders  in  their  varioua 
communicica.  Address  nearest  for  booklets. 

©National  Association  of 
Accredited  Commercial 

1917  Malfen  BuiUinf 

SSeSiBlJm  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  dwEjihlm 

kSaUodSdml  )«a«town,  N.  Y.  Dn  Moines,  Is.  gfficMntSdnd 
It  pajt  Bs  matnd  a-jchoot  aarrJiud  hy  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  S. 


TELACHERS.  THE  WATCHWORD  OP 
AMERICA  IS  OPPORTUNITY 
Seek  It  thru  the 

Great  American  Teachers  Agency 

Snceeasor  to 

THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL.  BUREAU 
BatnblUhed  1880  .Wth  Yenr 

203  Nerth  Seventh  St.  Allentown,  Pennn. 

Member  Netionsi  Assoetelloa  of  Teeehers’  Afenclee 


Elxperience  and  the  Expert 

Continued  from  page  28 

any  present  practice  or  teaching  materials  that  are 
needed  in  working  toward  those  aims,  but  we  will 
not  feel  bound  to  keep  any  simply  because  we  are 
accustomed  to  them. 

Tliat  changes  in  the  public  schools  are  not  rapid 
or  spectacular  or  revolutionary  in  any  one  place 
or  in  any  one  year  seems  to  me  no  cause  for  dis¬ 
couragement.  It  is  not  necessary  for  progressive 
schools  to  wear  a  look  of  dishevelled  haste,  nor  is 
it  desirable  for  them  to  seem  queer.  Moreover, 
the  public  has  learned,  by  experience,  to  trust  and 
support  a  conventional  and  traditional  program.  It 
can  learn  only  by  experience  to  accept  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  deviations  of  the  experience  permitting 
school. 

I  am  satisfied  that  progress  is  on  the  way,  that 
soon  we  will  accept  health  and  social  understanding 
as  vital  parts  of  our  curriculum,  and  that  our  pupils 
will  face  an  uncertain  future  with  a  zest  for  living 
and  at  least  as  much  expertness  as  we  have  in 
choosing  a  way  of  life. 

Robert  G.  Sanford,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Somerset  County,  and  Preston  H.  Smith,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  of  Bayonne,  v/ere  reappointed 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  reappointment  of  Austin  H.  Updyke  as 
Hudson  County  superintendent  was  approved. 

Professor  Joseph  Redlich  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  was  made  an  honorary  citizen  of  Vienna  m 
recognition  of  his  scientific  work. 


F,lrmary.  1930 
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A  Cordial  Invitation 

Is  extended  to  all  those  who  attend  the  convention  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association 

To  Visit 

New  Jersey’s  Capitol  City 
Historic  Trenton 

and 

H.  M.  VOORHLE5  &  BRO. 

Trenton  s  Most  Beautiful — Modem  Department  Store 
131-135  East  State  Street 


A  Tried  and  Trustworthy  Friend  of  All  Teachers 

The  Teachers  Protective  Union 

•THE  LARGEST  ORGANIZATION  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD” 

Provides  Health  and  Accident  Protection  for  Teachers 
AT  COST 

Over  a  million  dollars  in  benefits  paid  to  members. 

Over  $400,000  Assets  for  the  protection  of  members. 

Benefits  Paid  to  Members  During  1928 — $150,060.40. 

Benefits  Paid  to  Members  During  1929 — $204,425.67. 

At  cost  of  only  $30  per  year — Benefits  claimable:  Sickness — $25  per  week: 

Quarantine — $25  per  week:  Accident — $45  per  week:  Accidental  Death — 

$1,500.00.  Or,  at  cost  of  only  $24  per  yeai — Benefits  claimable:  $25  per  week 
for  Sickness,  Quarantine,  or  Accident:  Accidental  Death — $500.00. 

The  Non-Cancellable  Health  and  Accident  Protection  for  Teachers 

IMPORTANT  FACTS 

Benefits  paid  durinr  the  entire  year.  Approved  by  State  Insurance  Departments. 

All  Diseases  and  Accidents  covered.  Endorsed  by  Boards  of  Education. 

Cost  does  not  increase  with  age.  Member  of  Pennsyivania  Insurance  Federation. 

Take  two  mlautes  to  fill  ont  this  forast  or  sec  oar  I.oeal  Deputy. 

TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
Breneman  Bloc.  Lancastek,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  descriptive  printed  matter 
and  application  forms  for  your  exceptional 
health  and  accident  protection  for  Teachers.. 

It  is  understood  that  this  carries  no  obllgra- 
tlon  on  my  part 


Name . 

Address. 


City . State . 

Date .  (N.J.B.R.) 
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LABORATORY  APPARATUS 

AND 

SUPPLIES 

LOWEST  PRICE— BEST  QUALITY— 
PROMPTEST  SERVICE 

Agriculture,  Biology,  Physical  Geography, 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  Ask  for  Catalogs. 

Give  your  name,  school  positka  and  subject 

Mention  this  journal. 

CENTRAL  SCIENTIFIC  00. 

LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

Apparatus  —  Chemicals 

460  B.  OHIO  ST„  CHICAGO.  C.  S.  A. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

MOTION  PICTURES 

FOR  SCHOOLS 

Films — M  achines — Operators 

C  E.  SCHMIDT 

557  Sagamore  Avenue  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

TRENT  PRESS 

THOMAS  J.  DELATE,  Proprietor 

BOOK  AND  JOB 

PRINTING 

14  NORTH  WARREN  STREET 

Third  Floor 

Telephone  5468  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Have  you  a  copy  at 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS’  PENSION 
AND  ANNUITY  FUND  UAWf 

Thia  Hook  coataina  a  Dtsest,  an  Eixplnaatioa. 
the  Text,  and  importaat  RnllBica.  Kxplaiaa 
Retircmeat  Allowaaeea  and  Optloaa. 
PRICE.  S1.00 

Published  by  IDA  E.  HOUSMAN 

Deasareat  HiRh  School  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL 

State  Teachers  Ass’ns  Headquarters 
Convenient  to  RRilroads,  Shops,  Theatres, 
etc.  Presentation  of  this  ad  will  entitle 
bearer  to  8i»ecial  reduced  ratea 
Dearborn  Street  and  Jackson  Boulevard  ' 
CHICAGO 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS 

PACE 

Ambassador  Hotel  .  I 

American  Book  Company .  6 

American  Crayon  Company .  42 

American  Institute  of  Educational  Travel  .  .  42 

American  Seating  Company  .  35 

Blue  Rose  Tea  Room .  44  ii 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  The .  4 

Bryant  Teachers  Bureau,  Inc . 46 

Bucknell  University  .  45 

Central  Scientific  Company .  48 

Clugston,  C.  L.  .  2 

College  Travel  Club .  44 

Educators  Beneficial  Association .  2 

European  Treasure  Toun .  42 

Giant  Manufacturing  Company  .  38 

Ginn  and  Company .  6 

Great  American  Teachers  Agency .  46 

Great  Northern  Hotel .  48 

Gregg  Publishing  Company  .  3 

Grolier  Society,  The . Outside  Back  Cover 

Heath  and  Company,  D.  C .  3 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company .  43 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  .  Inside  Back  Cover 

Housman,  Ida  E .  48 

International  Mercantile  Marine,  Europe.  ...  39 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  Panama.  .  .  37 

Kellogg’s  Teachers’  Agency  .  46 

Kline’s  Universal  Tours  .  40 

La  Victoire  Restaurant .  42 

Macmillan  Company,  The .  5 

Merrill  Company,  Charles  E .  33 

Milton  Bradley  Company .  4 

National  Association  of  Accredited  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools  .  » 

National  Teachers  Agency .  46  * 

New  Jersey  Seating  Company .  36; 

Newson  &  Company .  3 

Rider  College  .  40 

Rutgers  University  .  45 

Schermerhom  Teachers’  Agency .  46 

Schmidt,  C.  E .  48 

School  of  Foreign  Travel,  Inc .  44 

Scribner’s  Sons,  Charles  .  4 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company .  2 

Siacy-Trenl  Hotel  . 43 

Students  Travel  Club .  44 

Teachers  Protective  Union  .  47 

Temple  Tours  .  42 

Trent  Press  .  48 

Voorhees  &  Bro.,  H.  M .  47 

Winston  Company,  John  C .  5 
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The  Open  Door  Language  Series 


The  Authors 
Zenos  E.  Scott 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Randolph  T.  Congdon 

Principal 

.  State  Normal  School 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  E.  Peet 

School  of  EIducation 
Harvard  University 

Laura  Frazee 

Assistant  Superintendent 
OF  Schools 
Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Real  Contribution 
to  the 

Modem  Idea 
of 

Creative  Education 

Meets  m  Every  Detail 
The  Nen>  Jersey 
Monograph 
The  Teaching  of 
EngUsh 

Six  States  Have  Adopted 
This  Series  for  Basal  Use. 


The  Boolis 

First  Book: 

Language  Carnes  and 
Stories 

Grades  III  ud  IV 
Second  Book: 

Better  Everyday  EngUsh 
Grades  V  and  VI 
Third  Book: 

Success  in  Spealpng  and 
Writing 

Grades  VII  and  VIII 

Also  Published  in  Six-Book 
Eldition 

Hoi»  to  Teach  English 

A  complete  teachers'  manual 
(350  pages)  with  letter  scales, 
diagnostic  tests,  analyzed  com¬ 
position  Kales  and  remedial 
work  for  each  grade. 


Fundamentals  of  Chemistry 


The  Authors 

Carl  William  Gray 

Hollywood  High  School 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Claude  W.  Sandifur 

Principal 

Lankershin  High  School 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


and 

Howard  J.  Hanna 
Los  Angeles  High  School 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


This  Text 

is  in  full  conformity  to 
the 

requirements  of  the 
College  Entrance 
Examination  Board 
and  the  1927  Report  of 
the  Committee  on 
Minimum  Essentials 
of  the 

American  Chemical 
Society 


The  Book 

recently  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  provides: 

Clear  Presentation  of 
Difficult  Topics 
Treatment  of  Modem 
Chemical  Theory 
Broad  Foundation  in 
Applied  Chemistry 
Outline  Summary  of  Each 
Chapter 

Demonstration  Elxperiments 
Alio 

Laboratory  Manual 
Bound  or  Interlinear 
Loose-Leaf 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

386  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  Jersey  Representatives 


S.  D.  THOMPSON 
R.  C.  LUTZ 


E.  H.  FRANTZ 
C.  S.  WILKINS 


FRLL  Unit  of  Study 

on  “Silk”  taken  from 

The  CLASSROOM  GUIDE 

Correlated  with 

The  Book  of  Knowledge 

The  unit  of  study  on  silk,  now  offered  free  to 
schools,  is  reprinted  from  The  Classroom  Guide,  a 
new  volume  of  school  lesson-plans  correlated  with  The 
Book  of  Knowledge.  This  unit  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  general  science  classes,  and  is  readily 
adaptable  to  the  grades  and  to  junior  high  school. 

With  the  unit  will  be  sent,  also  free  of  charge,  a 
complete  illustrated  article,  “The  Wonder  of  a  Piece 
of  Silk,”  from  the  new  edition  of  The  Book  of 

The  editor  of  The  Classroom  Guide  is  Ellis 
C.  Persing,  assistant  professor  of  natural  science. 
School  of  Education,  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  With  the  help  of  a  distinguished  staff 
of  educational  experts  he  has  prepared  more 
than  500  lesson  units  complete  and  ready  for 
the  teachers*  use. 

Subjects  cover  lessons  in  geography,  history, 
science,  health,  character  education,  art,  reading 
(stories  and  poetry)  and  factual  reading.  Units 
from  each  department  were  subjected  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  testing  program,  in  rural  schools,  large 
city  schools  and  teacher-training  classes,  before 
the  volume  was  set  in  t)rpe.  Results  obtained 
from  these  tests  show  that  The  Classroom  Guide 
gives  valuable  and  much-needed  service  to  the 
teacher  who  is  looking  for  supplementary  and 
enrichment  aids,  as  well  as  for  subject-matter 
and  outlines  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  the  course  of  study. 

Send  for  the  free  unit  on  silk. 

Lester  A.  Palmer,  Manager 
For  Northern  New  Jersey  Schools 


Knowledge.  The  strange  history  of  silk-mak¬ 
ing  is  told,  from  its  earliest  discoveries  and 
inventions,  centuries  ago,  in  China,  to  the 
present  astounding  era  of  scientifically  made  silk 
substitutes. 

500  Complete  Lesson  Plans 

The  unit  of  study  on  silk  in  The  Classroom 
Guide  has  been  prepared  particularly  for  use  in 
connection  with  this  article  from  The  Book  of 
Knowledge.  It  may  be  employed  for  one  or 
more  regular  class  periods,  and  includes:  the 
statement  of  purpose  or  specific  objective  of  the 
lesson;  outline  of  important  points  to  be  noted; 
suggested  procedure,  with  several  interesting 
group  activities;  questions  and  assignments: 
visual  aids;  and  supplementary  references. 
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I  THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY.  Dept.  289  i 

2  West  45th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  You  may  send  me,  free  of  charge,  the  UnitI 

I  of  Study  on  “Silk,"  and  the  Illustrated  article,  I 
“The  Wonder  of  a  Piece  of  Silk,"  reprinted  | 
I  from  The  Book  of  Knowledge.  I 

I  Name . I 

I  School . I 


I  Address . j  49  Goldsmith  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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